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EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
EDWARD DAVISON 


Miss Harriet Monroe, with a fondness understandable in one 
who has godmothered much that is important in modern American 
poetry, recently proposed Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay as the 
greatest woman poet who has written since Sappho. Sappho’s 
fame, of course, rests largely on a vague legend. Most people who 
speak glibly of her greatness do so in spite of the fact that they 
are actually unable to read a line of her fragments in the original 
Greek. Like Miss Monroe and myself, they accept her reputation 
at second hand, by an act of faith. In these circumstances, then, 
the less said of Sappho the better. But as there have been few 
notable women poets since her time, Miss Monroe’s claim, though 
still disputable, is not half so reckless as it sounds. Without paus- 
ing to argue for such possible counter-claimants as Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, Christina Rossetti, or Alice Meynell (to name no 
more) it will be well to guard against any attitude that might lead 
us to consider the women poets in a class by themselves, apart 
from the men. For one might be much the best woman poet since 
Sappho and yet fall short of actual greatness. 

Miss Millay has unquestionably earned a considerable place 
among the women poets.’ The point of precedence may wait to be 
determined by later and perhaps better judges. But, like Mrs. 
Browning and the rest, her importance diminishes considerably 

* Renascence and Other Poems. Aria da Capo (A Play in One Act). The Lamp 
and the Bell (A Drama in Five Acts). Second April. A Few Figs from Thistles. The 
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when her work is tested (as, sooner or later, it must inevitably be 
tested) by comparison with the rest of poetry written in English, 
without distinction of sex or nationality. Easy enthusiasm must 
frequently be reminded that the same ultimate test awaits all con- 
temporary poets, men and women alike. Already we have seen the 
first reactions following its application, by Mr. Hervey Allen and 
others, to the work of Amy Lowell, who, during her lifetime, com- 
manded everybody’s praise. The failure to recognize this simple 
and ancient truth accounts for most of the exaggerated praise that 
passes today for criticism of poetry. 

By these larger standards Miss Millay falls, at present, into a 
relatively minor position. Such a statement does not belittle her 
achievement. It is no more than a sober reminder that poetic 
“greatness” is not to be referred to over-lightly in connection with 
literature of the day before yesterday. Even Tennyson himself is 
not yet established as a great poet. The word suggests Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, and their peers. Although another 
critic has describes her as “undoubtedly one of the poets of all 
time,” it will be sufficient not to deny Miss Millay an important 
place among her immediate American contemporaries. She com- 
pares well with all save the very best, Robert Frost and Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. Among the women only Sarah Teasdale can 
occasionally compare with her. And Miss Millay’s considerably 
greater range and variety often make Miss Teasdale’s delicately 
wrought lyrics appear rather slender. In much of her less impor- 
tant work Miss Millay makes a somewhat sensational appeal, and 
this, perhaps, rather than her actual poetic powers, accounts for 
most of her recent popularity. The critical reader recognizes a 
dual personality behind the poetry. In one character, until recent- 
ly the dominating one, she appears as a disillusioned modern wom- 
an, independent, a little self-suspicious, cynical, yet not without a 
distinct zest for life. She often writes flippantly, striking romantic 
attitudes in the midst of her cynicism. The resulting Byronic 
mood, gilded by a certain lack of reticence, rare indeed in the poe- 
try written by women, inevitably attracts the attention of thou- 
sands who do not ordinarily find poetry that caters to their some- 
what doubtful taste. One suspects, in fact, that a multitude of 
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Miss Millay’s readers is much more interested in the poet than in 
her poetry, as such. In short, quite apart from strictly literary 
considerations she is something of a novelty. Of her other poetic 
character we shall speak later. 

Any one of a dozen poems might be used to illustrate her 
typical work in this character. Few are so pettily flippant as “The 
Penitent”’ 

I had a little Sorrow 
Born of a little Sin... 


proceeding to 
So up I got in anger, 
And took a book I had, 
And put a ribbon in my hair 
To please a passing lad. 
And, “One thing there’s no getting by— 
I’ve been a wicked girl,” said I: 
“But if I can’t be sorry, why 
I might as well be glad!” 


(What, by the way, is the relevance of the book in the second 
line?) The hands are the hands of Miss Millay, but the voice is 
the voice of her other self, Miss Nancy Boyd, author of “Dis- 
tressing Dialogues.” The poetry of our author’s adolescence does 
not always display this seamy side, but when it does the falling- 
off is serious. Scarcely less doubtful poetry is the sonnet: 


I shall forget you presently, my dear, 

So make the most of this, your little day, 
Your little month, your little half a year, 
Ere I forget or die, or move away, 

And we are done forever; by and by 

I shall forget you as I said, but now, 

If you entreat me with your loveliest lie, 

I will protest you with my favourite vow. 

I would indeed that love were longer lived, 
And oaths were not so brittle as they are, 
But so it is, and nature has contrived 

To struggle on without a break thus far,— 
Whether or not we find what we are seeking 
Is idle, biologically speaking. 
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This is curiously businesslike. It might almost be a mistaken 
parody of the Restoration Rakes. 

Then talk not of inconstancy, 

False hearts and broken vows; 

If I by miracle can be 

This live-long minute true to thee, 

’Tis all that Heaven allows. 


Lord Rochester’s is the more convincing version. The difference 
between Miss Millay’s rakishness and his is frequently large 
enough to make her cut a very foolish figure. 
And if I loved you Wednesday, 
Well, what is that to you? 
I did not love you Thursday, 
So much is true. 
And why you come complaining 
Is more than I can see. 
I loved you Wednesday,—yes—but what 
Is that to me? 


This is very naive naughtiness, to say nothing of it as poetry. Pos- 
sibly the inherent attitude is summarized in the neat little quatrain: 
My candle burns at both ends, 

It will not last the night; 

But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends, 

It gives a lovely light. 
But the attitude is cheap and its interest quickly palls. That 
“lovely light” is confined to only one of the two flames. The other 
is a sickly, spluttering blue, a gas-jet burning in the entrance to a 
Greenwich Village cabaret. In her first character Miss Millay is 
always histrionic and frequently sentimental. 

But the other Miss Millay is a poet who has known the genu- 
ine ecstacy, one who has been swept away on the full tide of a fine 
impulse more than once since she was a girl of eighteen. So in 
“Renascence,” a poem that antedates those already quoted, she 
breaks into genuine rhapsody recalling Crashaw and his contem- 
porary “metaphysical” poets. In spite of some faltering lines and 
an occasional padded rhyme—‘“Ah, fearful pawn!” for instance 
—the poem is breathless and immediately intoxicating. Like a lot 
of other poetry in the same vein it tends to be vague. This is most 
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noticeable when the poet tries to juggle with abstractions. A com- 
parison of the passage: 


I screamed, and lo!—Infinity 

Came down and settled over me 
Forced back my scream into my chest, 
Bent back my arm upon my breast, 
And, pressing of the Undefined 

The definition on my mind, 

Held up before my eyes a glass 
Through which my shrinking sight did pass 
Until it seemed I must behold 
Immensity made manifold; 
Whispered to me a word whose sound 
Deafened the air for worlds around 
And brought unmuffled to my ears 
The gossiping of friendly spheres, 

The creaking of the tented sky, 

The ticking of Eternity. 


with a not dissimilar passage from Henry Vaughan not only sug- 
gests her discomfort, but illustrates better than analytic criticism 
can the real weakness of the whole poem. 
I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright; 
And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres 
Like a vast shadow moved; in which the world 
And all her train were hurled. 


Miss Millay’s execution cannot rise to the plane of her concep- 
tion. For instance, the girlish pretty-pretty-ness of 


The sky, I thought, is not so grand, 
I ’most could touch it with my hand. .... 


scarcely sustains the thought. And what is the meaning of “Im- 
mensity made manifold?” I half suspect that the superficial re- 
semblance of manifold to manifest betrayed the poet. In any case 
the passage is verbally obscure though its general drift be plain. 
Nevertheless, remembering that the author was no more than nine- 
teen years old when she wrote it, ‘““Renascence” is a prodigious 
piece of work and still remains, in most respects, Miss Millay’s 
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chef d’ceuvre, excluding her dramatic work. No girl of the same 
age has ever written a better poem, and here, at least, something 
is to be said for Miss Harriet Monroe’s exaggeration. 
The rather unwholesome sexual egotism that has been noticed 

in poems previously quoted rarely leaves any mark on Miss Mil- 
lay’s work in this second character. Her very best work, with the 
exception of a few fine sonnets, tends to be objective in spirit, even 
when she retains the use of the first personal pronoun. Her cyni- 
cism too is chastened and she appears to recognize that a loss of 
reticence does not always result in a poetic gain. In short her 
mood is deeper. Once or twice, in her later lyric work, the rakish 
attitude is struck again, notably in Sonnets XVIII and XIX from 
“The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems.” Here she completely dis- 
robes reticence. 

I, being born a woman and distressed 

By all the needs and notions of my kind, 

Am urged by your propinquity to find 

Your person fair, and feel a certain zest 

To bear your body’s weight upon my breast: 

So subtly is the fume of life designed 

To clarify the pulse and cloud the mind, 

And leave me once again, undone, possessed. 

Think not for this, however, the poor treason 

Of my stout blood against my staggering brain, 

I shall remember you with love, or season 

My scorn with pity—let me make it plain 

I find this frenzy insufficient reason 

For conversation when we meet again. 


But this, whether or not we think it sordid, is well done and has 
aring. Perhaps, on a little reflection, following the first flush of an 
unfamiliar experience, only a very naive reader will fail to think 
it sordid. But the individual reader must decide for himself whether 
or not this kind of poetry sustains what Wordsworth called “the 
balance of pleasure.”” Though Miss Millay may not be the “great- 
est woman poet since Sappho” she is certainly the most outspoken. 
It may ultimately be counted among her virtues that she has 
broken down the kind of reticence which, for so many centuries, 
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has perhaps helped to devitalize the utterance of women poets con- 
cerning the sexual relationship. In the meantime, recalling the 
reticent Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese we have 
cause to wonder whether Miss Millay has not thrown the baby out 
with the bath. 

Those who are impatient with this aspect of her work will 
probably be consoled by such fine poems as “Sonnet XIV” in the 
same volume, or the sequence of pseudo-sonnets “From an Un- 
grafted Tree,” the justly famous “Euclid” sonnet, and that dewy 
little lyric ““The Goose Girl.” 

Spring rides no horses down the hill, 
But comes on foot, a goose-girl still, 

And all the loveliest things there be 

Come simply, so it seems to me. 

If ever I said, in grief or pride, 

I tired of honest things I lied; 

And should be cursed for evermore 

With love in laces like a whore, 

And neighbours cold, and friends unsteady 
And Spring on horseback like a lady. 


Here, at least, the poet assures them that unsteadiness is a curse, 
even in a friend. Personally we prefer her in this frame of mind. 

These apparently contradictory attitudes, based as they seem 
to be on opposed sets of values, call for no reconciliation if the 
reader can persuade himself that the poems written in Miss Mil- 
lay’s intimate style are, in reality, dramatic conceptions similar in 
kind, though different in form, to the straightforward dramatic lyr- 
ics that stud her work. Among the best of these is “Humoresque.” 


“Heaven bless the babe!” they said. 
“What queer books she must have read!” 
(Love, by whom I was beguiled, 
Grant I may not bear a child.) 


“Little does she guess today 
What the world may be!” they say. 
(Snow drift deep and cover 

Till the spring my murdered lover.) 
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In “The Betrothal” she catches the manner of A Shropshire Lad, 
but the substance is her own. 
I might as well be easing you 
As lie alone in bed 
And waste the night in wanting 
A cruel dark head. 


You might as well be calling yours 
What never will be his, 

And one of us be happy. 
There’s few enough as is. 


Pieces like these (and we should add “The Harp-Weaver,” “She 
is Overheard Singing,” and ‘“‘The Return from Town’) move with 
a more genuine pathos. Best of all is ““The Pond,” as simple and 
effective a poem in this kind as Miss Millay has written. 

In this pond of placid water, 

Half a hundred years ago, 

So they say, a farmer’s daughter, 

Jilted by her farmer beau, 


Waded out among the rushes, 
Scattering the blue dragon-flies; 
That dried stick the ripple washes 
Marks the spot I should surmise. 


Think, so near the public highway, 
Well frequented even then! 
Can you not conceive the sly way,— 
Hearing wheels or seeing men 
Passing on the road above,— 
With a gesture feigned and silly, 
Ere she drowned herself for love, 
She would reach to pluck a lily. 
It is a relief, after the continual overstatement in her work, to find 
a piece, like this, that makes its point so gently and unobtrusive- 
ly. Here we find all the restraint that is lacking in such over- 
colored poems as “The Singing Woman from the Wood’s Edge.” 
What should I be but a prophet and a liar 
Whose mother was a leprechaun, whose father was a friar? 
Teethed on a crucifix and cradled under water, 
What should I be but the fiend’s god-daughter? 
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This, and what follows, is the poorest kind of sensational roman- 
ticism. It might have been written in an off-moment by Mr. Al- 
fred Noyes who always enjoys a paradoxical mixture of the poetic 
stage-properties. But even Mr. Noyes might have hesitated be- 
fore introducing into literature, I think without any precedent, a 
female leprechaun!—at least the present writer does not recollect 
having met one in the literature where such fairy-folk might rea- 
sonably be expected to appear. 

The same kind of overcoloring is indulged in other ways 
throughout Miss Millay’s work. We have seen it already more 
than once in her rakish poems. There she exaggerates the mood 
rather than the language. It is also to be seen in occasional single 
words that are too strong in their contexts. 

Was it for this I uttered prayers 

And sobbed and cursed and kicked the stairs, 
That now, domestic as a plate, 

I should retire at half-past-eight ? 


The instance may be minute, but cursed is overemphatic and ar- 
gues a faulty sense of proportion. Similarly the elegiac pace is 
forced in 
Heap not on the mound 
Roses that she loved so well; 
Why bewilder her with roses 
That she cannot see or smell. 


“How bewilder her” might have had some point. A dead person 
who can neither see nor smell cannot be bewildered with roses. 
The admonition is unnecessary. Again, straining for originality, 
she commits an unfortunate ambiguity with 


Let them bury your big eyes 
In the secret earth securely ... . 


Such lapses are by no means infrequent, even in her later work. 
She is trying to say more than needs to be said. The wary reader, 
examining such passages really closely in their context, will notice 
that they generally occur when the poetic substance is attenuated. 
Miss Millay attempts to fire some verbal rocket that will distract 
attention from the weakness, as in ““‘Why bewilder her with roses.” 
Less often she slips in trying to escape the prosaic, of which she is 
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unduly afraid. Thus Maccus, in The King’s Henchman, says to 
Aetholwold “My heart has a stone in its shoe.” And on the same 
page Aetholwold admits that he “could do mousily by a crumb 
of cheese.” But her most characteristic fault lies in the exaggera- 
tion of an emotion until it loses reasonable proportion. In the 
slight misuse of the word “cursed” above we see a miniature of 
the neurotic hyperbole that spoils her poem “Inland.” The poet 
starts up from her inland bed 

Screaming to God for death by drowning,— 

One salt taste of the sea once more. 
This is to lay the passion on with a trowel. Instances of equal 
overemphasis could be multiplied. Individually, many of these 
flaws are not very serious. But their cumulative effect must not 
be underestimated. It suggests affectation, strain, inadequate im- 
pulse. 

Miss Millay’s metrical facility is usually clever enough to con- 
ceal her verbal lapses from a hasty reader. Her best work is writ- 
ten in an unfaltering, precise, and slightly epigrammatic style that 
weighs every word even when, as occasionally, it forgets to weigh 
the phrase. Perhaps her most perfect lyric, from all points of 
view, is the “Song of a Second April.”’ Almost the same quality is 
to be found notably in “Elegy before Death,” the admirably 
woven “Ode to Silence’ (one of her most courageous poems), 
“Gods World,” “Spring,” with its crying close 





It is not enough that yearly, down this hill 
April 


Comes like an idiot, babbling and strewing flowers. 


and the subtle little poem in which she pays tribute to the young 
Tennyson— 

Still though none should hark again 

Drones the blue-fly on the pane, 

Thickly crusts the blackest moss, 

Blows the rose its musk across, 

Floats the boat that is forgot 

None the less to Camelot. 


In all these we discover her in her deepest mood, a mood scarcely 
touched by the rakish predilections noticed above. The difference 
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between her two characters is the difference between a fervor and 
a fever. Her full utterance is essentially lyric, even when we find 
it in her recent drama, diminished a little by her self-imposed 
vocabulary. 

How silken-soft thou art,— 

Wonderful . . . . wonderful.... 


How camest thou thus unwounded through the brambly wood?— 
The brambly world? 


Miss Millay’s definitely dramatic work deserves a fuller treat- 
ment than the scope of this essay permits. Of the four plays, 
Aria da Capo and The King’s Henchman are the most successful. 
Two Slatterns and a King, though slight, is delicately wrought and 
fulfils its description as “a moral interlude.” But Miss Millay 
never wrote anything more rounded and poignant than Aria da 
Capo, a miniature tragedy whose lyrical irony helps to contradict 
Mr. Robert Frost’s thesis about good fences making good neigh- 
bors. It would be an offense to attempt to analyze her tender 
mingling of poetry and parable, for this ingenious and skilfully 
wrought little play justifies its author from first to last and will 
make a friend of every reader. 

The King’s Henchman, Miss Millay’s most recent work, has 
lately been written about almost ad nauseam in the newspapers 
and weekly reviews. Considered merely as an opera libretto it has 
never been matched in English. But on no account must it be con- 
sidered primarily as an opera libretto. Viewed on its own intended 
merits as a three-act play, written chiefly in irregular verse, it is 
curiously unique, a sort of changeling child of poetry. The author 
treats an exceptionally beautiful story (one that had already 
served that now forgotten poet William Mason as the theme of a 
choric tragedy) in a manner that restricts her rather unnecessarily. 
What is gained in the way of atmosphere, by means of her skilful 
use of a vocabulary predominatingly Anglo-Saxon, is lost again to 
a great extent by the persistence of such infelicities (to modern 
ears) as 

Aelfrida: I do not know thy name. 


Aethelwold: Nor I thy name. 
“Aetholwold,” I hight. 
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and later 
Aelfrida: I must be gone! 
“Aelfrida,” I hight. 

It is not altogether just to find fault with an imitation of the 
archaic because it succeeds in being archaic. But archaism has no 
particular virtue in itself; and there are many passages in The 
King’s Henchman where poetry as well as drama is sacrificed to 
the consistency of the style. On the whole the play is admirable, 
though chiefly for its merits as a tour de force. Considering all the 
difficulties it is literally amazing that Miss Millay contrived to sus- 
tain its lyrical pulse. That the author set herself such a tough ar- 
tistic task suggests that she is not now content with the relatively 
fortuitous triumphs of her earlier work. She is prepared to face 
the vital problems concerning the intellectual organization of her 
poetic impulse, prepared obviously to forget some of her lyric facil- 
ity for a time while she learns to rule it with a firmer head than 
before. This is the first major means whereby a poet whose work 
suggests a general drift changes himself into a poet with an at- 
titude. So far, Miss Millay has not evolved an attitude. Her work 
is not the poetic expression of some more or less consistent scheme 
of values, like the work of Mr. A. E. Housman, Mr. Robert Frost, 
Mrs. Browning, Shelley, Keats, Milton, Shakespeare. It has no 
scale to measure the world. Lacking that, a poet cannot even ap- 
proach greatness. 





BEAUMONT’S BETTER ENGLISH CAMPAIGN 
GEORGE W. NORVELL 


Securing improvement in the mechanics of English is not pri- 
marily a question of instruction. No grammatical canon could be 
simpler than the requirement that a period be placed at the end of 
a declarative sentence. Yet it is common knowledge that a large 
percentage of students in high school and even in college—regard- 
less of their intelligence scores—nonchalantly disregard a rule 
which they have “learned” dozens and perhaps hundreds of times. 
The fact is that this fundamental of punctuation is understood per- 
fectly by normal elementary school pupils. The problem is psycho- 
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logical, involving two steps. The student must feel that the rule is 
worth observing, and then he must practice it until the correct us- 
age becomes a genuine habit. 

When a standard test at mid-year demonstrated that the eight 
hundred fifty students of Beaumont Senior High School were below 
standard in the mechanics of the language, though ranking high in 
other elements of the English course, the teachers of the English de- 
partment planned to meet the situation by employing the principle 
of practice inspired by interest. A “Better English Campaign” was 
proposed which should continue through the second semester and 
close with the award of a silver cup to the class, Sophomore, Junior, 
or Senior, that should do the most to promote the use of better Eng- 
lish. The plan was accepted enthusiastically by the students. 

That no question might arise as to whether the cup was fairly 
won, the award was to be based upon a definite schedule of points. 
The best poster, promoting the use of good English, would score 
ten points; the best essay, ten points; the best “stunt,” fifteen 
points; and the idea, most useful in the campaign, twelve points. 
Since the object of the campaign was to cause correct English to 
function in the students’ speech and writing, the heaviest weight of 
points was to be given to the class whose average score in the stand- 
ard test in English mechanics, to be given in May, should show the 
greatest percentage of gain over the score made in January. 

Improvement during the four months between the standard 
tests was left not to chance nor to the undirected efforts of the stu- 
dents. In all English classes the mechanics of the language received 
emphasis, with special attention given to the discovered weaknesses 
of individuals. One of the well-known exercise books proved useful 
in economizing time, in providing standards of comparison, and in 
making the work more attractive to students and teachers than for- 
mal grammar study. Graphs prepared by students and teachers, 
showing individual and class progress, increased interest. 

Another part of the campaign plan involved securing the co- 
operation of teachers of subjects other than English. Those who 
have studied the question know that one of the handicaps in secur- 
ing the recognition on the part of students of the importance of ac- 
curate English, is the fact that sometimes teachers of other subjects 
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assume the attitude that the correction of oral and written language 
errors is not within their province. Fortunately Beaumont had a 
large percentage of teachers who were already making correct work 
in English a requirement. A chart which graphically represented 
the deficiency in English mechanics was used in presenting the sit- 
uation to the faculty. A plan was formulated for bi-weekly reports 
from the teachers of other subjects to the teachers of English. For 
example, Henry Winslow’s English teacher received reports from 
Henry’s three other teachers on the standard of English Henry 
maintained in his work with them. These reports provided one of 
the bases upon which his English grade was assigned. Forms for 
the reports were provided by the English department. 

These co-operative reports brought several results which were 
factors in the improvement: first, the phychological effect upon the 
student who knew that all of his teachers were requiring correct 
language and composition work; second, the student’s appraisal of 
the cold fact that his English in each class was affecting his grade; 
and finally, the greater attention given to the subject by teachers 
themselves as a result of their part in the co-operative project. 

From the start things happened. Improving one’s own English 
and that of the other fellow as well became a game. The poster 
contest which was to close first decorated the high-school walls with 
a dozen ingenious drawings, all hinting at the vital significance of 
correct English. This contest was won by a Junior boy whose post- 
er represented Sir Galahad bestride a magnificent charger in a me- 
dieval setting saying, “My strength is as the strength of ten because 
my English is pure.” 

The essay contest resulted in the publication in one of the city’s 
dailies of four outstanding essays. One of them was discussed in 
an editorial in the same paper in language so complimentary as to 
quite overwhelm the shy author. The high-school teachers of com- 
position tried not to register surprise at the unusual recognition 
given work from the school, and at the same time secretly hoped 
that their instruction may have had something to do with such ex- 
cellent writing. 

It was the best idea and the best stunt contests that provoked 
the liveliest competition. The Juniors chose a day when a district 
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teachers’ association meeting was being held in Beaumont to tag 
the town. The tag read: 

BETTER ENGLISH CAMPAIGN 

We’re the wise old Juniors; 

Just watch our noble mien: 

We never say, “I taken” 

And we never say, “I seen.” 


At the opening session of the meeting, Juniors stationed at the en- 
trances distributed hundreds of the purple and white cards, and 
just as the chairman called the assembly to order, a committee 
stepped upon the platform to pin tags upon the officers and speakers. 

Shortly thereafter the Seniors brought out a school newspaper 
extra with a headline across the page screaming: SENIORS PLAN 
TO SLAY SLANG. Features of the paper were editorials, a car- 
toon, an essay, and epigrams in keeping with the spicy headline. 

The Seniors also sponsored a plan that fostered a critical atti- 
tude by students toward faulty speech. Each student and teacher 
in the school was furnished with a single card. If a student noted a 
language error by some schoolmate he was entitled to collect that 
student’s card. The competition continued until a few students had 
collected most of the cards. So much interest was developed in this 
game that some complaint was made that students were failing to 
give a proper share of their thought to other studies. Students were 
especially assiduous in watching the speech of teachers and on the 
occasions when teachers’ cards were surrendered observers report 
that the glee of the onlookers seemed to evince more than pure zeal 
for better English. 

A blue print poster artistically lettered and headed, “Forget- 
me-nots” was placed in some thirty classrooms by the Juniors. Its 
mission was to remind students of the principles of correct language 
usage. The materials for these posters were paid for by voluntary 
contribution by the Juniors who also made and posted them. Such 
solicitude for their own and their fellow-students’ educational sal- 
vation may seem amusing to teachers acquainted with the usual stu- 
dent insouciance regarding the mother-tongue. It would have been 
so regarded in Beaumont Senior High School a few weeks earlier. 
But the psychology of the situation had changed. The student body 
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had accepted the challenge of the “Better English Campaign” and 
having accepted correct English as “the thing” they promoted it 
with the delightful (if sometimes illogical) enthusiasm of youth. 

“A Tragedy of Errors,” a play written and acted by Seniors, 
was the most popular stunt of the campaign. The play presented 
the amusing predicaments in which Jack, a high-school student, 
was involved as a result of his egregious speech and of the tragedy 
that was so narrowly averted when he mended his faults. 

A result of the campaign, a bit disconcerting, was the keenness 
with which students discussed some of the fine points of language 
usage and punctuation. In the early stages of our language Renais- 
sance teachers were inclined to lay down the law categorically when 
questions were raised. After having to retreat a time or two before 
the citation of authorities by students better posted than they, they 
dropped the ex cathedra air and joined in the research. The greatly 
increased use of the dictionary was another astonishing develop- 
ment. The plain fact was this: students were zealously searching 
out and assimilating information which they wanted, instead of be- 
ing merely passive recipients of prescribed doses of predigested 
mental pabulum. 

Another by-product was the interest in the campaign among 
the townspeople. When the question of how to pay the printer 
threatened to prevent the Juniors carrying out their tag-the-town 
stunt, one of the city’s leading stores furnished the tags and after 
the tag day was over, continued the propaganda by inclosing a tag 
with each package of merchandise. The newspapers helped by pro- 
moting interest in the campaign through the publicity given in news 
columns and favorable comment on their editorial pages. 

When all points except those for the standard test had been 
awarded the score stood: Juniors, 32; Seniors, 15; Sophomores, o. 
This standard test which would write “Found wanting” or “Suc- 
cessful” at the end of our first Better English Campaign carried a 
predominant number of points and might decree the Juniors, for all 
their 32 points, third place should they register a smaller gain in 
language improvement than the other rival classes. 

The result of the second standard test, and consequently the 
name of the winning class, was not announced until the superin- 
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tendent of city schools presented the silver cup at the high-school 
graduation exercises. The teachers of English, at least, were thrilled 
when the announcement was made that the average improvement 
of the eight hundred fifty students had been 45 per cent. By indi- 
vidual classes the percentage of gain had been: Seniors, 18.3; 
Juniors, 54.4; Sophomores, 62.5. Since in this contest first place 
received 50 points and second, 36, the total final score read: 

Juniors, 68 points 

Sophomores, 50 points 

Seniors, 15 points. 

For a year the cup, conspicuously placed in the library, will 
reflect honor upon the Class of ’28. In the meantime a new cam- 
paign will be in progress. Should the same class win a second time 
the cup will become their permanent possession and a new cup will 
be offered the following year. Whether or not the ambitious Jun- 
iors of the past year lift the cup permanently is doubtless of little 
consequence. A fact of vital concern—so far as the training of 
young people in Beaumont is concerned—is that better English 
seems to these young people a cause worthy of their efforts. 





APPLIED TACTICS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 
THE LAME PRIEST 
H. Y. MOFFETT 


The short story, most attractive of the forms of literature for 
grades IX and X by reason of its conciseness, its emphasis upon ac- 
tion, and its freedom from the hated “description,” has another ad- 
vantage. When teaching short stories one is in no difficulty about 
securing variety in material and in procedure, a very important 
consideration indeed. This sketch recounts the writer’s experience 
in presenting to a tenth-grade class a story of mystery with a dis- 
tinct tinge of horror, ““The Lame Priest,” by S. Carlton.’ It runs as 
follows: 


One December day a woodsman, returning home from the village, met a 
lame priest. An Indian warned the man and urged him to go away with the 


* This story is available in Atlantic Prose and Poetry, collected and edited by 
Thomas and Paul. 
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Indians. The priest also came and warned him. A lame wolf had carried off 
ten children in the village. One evening the priest came for bandages for a 
wounded dog, as he said. The next morning, after a night of terror, the woods- 
man found the priest dead, wearing the bandages he had secured for the “dog.” 
He had been killed by a silver bullet. He was given Christian burial. The next 
day the Indians returned. 

The plan comprises these steps: the stirring up of interest to 
motivate the reading and the supplying of the necessary background 
information; the testing of the reading; the study of the story as to 
title, characters, plot, and appeal; the writing of composition. All 
except the last seem essential; probably none is more important 
than the first. 

In opening the attack the teacher wrote on the board in large 
letters the word “‘wotves.” When the eyes of the pupils had been 
fixed upon the word during a few silent moments, the teacher asked 
how various pupils felt about that word, what it made them see or 
feel or imagine. Several saw wastes of snow, with gloomy pine for- 
ests in the distance. One visualized dark mountains, with wolves 
coming down from the fastnesses in winter to prey upon stock. An- 
other observed that thinking about wolves caused a kind of chill at 
the back of her neck. All agreed upon a curious suggestion of dread, 
together with something of fascination. 

Starting with a discussion of the feelings that all people have 
about wolves, the teacher spoke of the superstitions and legends of 
various races concerning these animals. Only one pupil had a clear 
and accurate notion of what the werewolf is. The teacher gave the 
definition from Webster’s New International Dictionary, going on 
to relate in brief summary a number of Norse, German, and Amer- 
ican Indian legends of the werewolf, the Joup-garou mentioned in 
Evangeline. It was shown that a man becomes a werewolf either 
because of a thirst for human blood or because of a bewitchment 
laid upon him; that ever after he has an appetite for human flesh 
and is regularly transformed into a wolf at nightfall; that he can be 
dispatched only by a charmed silver bullet; that when the wolf has 
been killed, the body that is found is always the human one.’ 

*See “Werewolf,” New International Encyclopaedia; “Lycanthropy,” Encyclo- 


paedia Brittanica; Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1880-81; Grinnell, 
Blackfoot Lodge Tales, Pawnee Hero Stories. 
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Then the pupils were asked to read the story at a sitting, prefer- 
ably at night, so as to get the full effect. When asked whether this 
effect should be like that produced by The Hound of the Basker- 
villes, the teacher replied that he hoped for just about that. “After 
you have finished the reading,” the class was told, “go back and 
search for answers to these questions. Tomorrow we shall write on 
two of the five and discuss the others orally.” These questions were 
dictated: 


1. At what time of day is the lame priest always in great haste to get 


2. At what times is the strange sound, like loon-calling, heard in the forest? 

3. Was it a wolf or a man that killed the hare? How do you know? 

4. What hint in the story explains why the deer had come down from the 
north with the beginning of winter? 

5. What motive has the author in telling us that the other wolves in the 
forest seemed to fear and shun the wolf that devoured the children? 


It developed later that these questions had been fortunately 
chosen, and that the pupils had studied hard to dig out adequate 
solutions from the story. At the opening of the next period, after 
the brief written test and an extremely lively and profitable discus- 
sion of the other questions, the study of title and setting proceeded 
in the following way. Many pertinent questions by the pupils have 
been omitted, together with the answers supplied by other pupils or 
the teacher. 

T. Is the title well chosen? How does it impress you? 

P. It makes you feel creepy, but I don’t know just why. 

T. If the author had called it “The Wolf Man,” would that be better? 

P. Oh, no, that would spoil it—spoil the suspense. 

P. It surely would make a good movie; it would probably be called “The 
Wolf Man” or something like that in a movie. 

T. Yes. Now, how about the setting; what does that mean? 

P. The times; the place where the things happened. 

T. Anything more? 

P. (After considering) I don’t know. 

P. Well, the main characters, the customs of the time and the region; in 
this case the Indians and their superstitions. 

T. Is the place very definitely located? For example, do we know that the 
events occurred in a certain county in northern New York or in Vermont or in 
Massachusetts? 
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P. It isn’t definite. All we know is that Maine is to the north, because the 
deer come down from Maine and the wolves follow them. 

P. The time must be quite a while ago. Here the man says, “There are no 
settlements for a hundred miles back of me.” No place in that country is so 
unsettled now. 

T. I’m not so sure. 

P. The Indians aren’t so superstitious as this in modern times, are they? 

T. I suspect that the Indians in some places still have a great deal of be- 
lief in legends of evil powers and the like. But isn’t the point this: that the 
story might belong to almost any time, and that the author was wise to leave 
the locality a bit vague, too, in such a story of mystery? 

P. Yes. It could be anywhere in the north, where there is forest, with 
some Indians and wolves. 
’. In the development of the setting how is the description introduced? 
. There isn’t much. It never interrupts the action. 

You have to have some description. 

. Is it in chunks anywhere? 

. No, in little hints all along, especially in conversation. 
. Well handled? 


. It surely is. You get everything you need to know. The only long pas- 


— 


f description is right at the start. 

. Just what I was after. What’s the good of that passage? 

. Well, it doesn’t interrupt action, because there isn’t any yet 

. That’s merely a negative virtue; what is the real use of it? 

. To give the atmosphere; to prepare you for all that follows 

. But surely this doesn’t give the atmosphere of the story! Listen. [The 


teacher reads aloud the opening passage, describing the familiar woodland road 


under the soft, friendly snowfall, all in a mood of serenity and quiet beauty. | 
That is all peace and soothing quiet; everything gives a sense of security. 

P. Oh, but it all changes at once when he meets the lame priest. It all 
turns to a feeling of dread and evil things. That’s for contrast. 

T. Fine! Now read aloud up to the peak of the contrast. [Pupil reads to 
where the man arrives at his cabin door, hearing as he gets there the strange, 
unpleasing sound in the distant forest. ] 

T. Does that first mood ever return? 

P. No, it keeps the mood of mystery and horror all through from there on. 

At the next meeting the study passed from setting to character. 

T. As to characters, what is the chief difference between a short story and 
a novel? 

P. The short story only has a few. 

T. Who is the central character here? 

P. The priest is. 
T. How about the old man who tells the tale? Isn’t he important? 
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P. Yes, important, but I think the story is mostly about the priest and 
what happened to him. He seems to be the center of the happenings. 

T. Probably you are right. What other main characters are there? 

P. Andrew, the old Indian, is one. 

T. One of the leading characters? 

P. I think so. His superstition and his feeling about what is wrong gives 
the atmosphere of mystery at first. And his charm plays an important part. 

T. Does Andrew have any effect at the close? 

P. It seems that he killed the werewolf with a silver bullet, and when he 
says the country is all right now, and his family has come back, the story is 
over. 

T. Is the dog a main character? 

P. Yes, I believe he is. The dog is important in the story to help make 
the mystery. He has the instinct of fear, and here it says after the priest has 
just gone out of the house, “I went to the bunk to pull out my sulky dog, and 
stood amazed. Those books lie which say that dogs do not sweat.” And then he 
howls with fear. There are some more references like that. 

T. Good. Now let’s study the traits of the speaker, the old man, or rather, 
the man who is beginning to feel himself old. You know we can get these from 
what a man does, from what he says, and from what others say about him. 
What is one significant trait ? 

P. He’s religious. 

T. Prove it. [Pupil searches out and reads the statement: “I made a 
prayer in my bed that night. I know it is not a devout practice, but if the mind 
kneels I hold the body does not matter, and my mind has been kneeling for 
twenty years.” ] 

In this fashion his traits of courage, hot temper, love of animals, 
pity for beast or man in suffering, were developed one by one. It 
appeared that every one of these was used in the story, and that 
again and again one trait had an effect upon another trait, always 
with perfect consistency. For instance, his love of animals caused 
him to become furiously angry when he thought somebody was 
trapping hares in his woods. These details interested the class ex- 
ceedingly. They were also excited over the discovery that life in 
the woods had developed in the man a kind of instinct, not so keen 
as that of the dog or even that of the Indian, but nevertheless a defi- 
nite power to feel things before he could actually know them. In 
the same way the story was plowed through for evidence concern- 
ing traits of the other characters. The acuteness of some of the 
questions asked caused the teacher difficulty. For instance, one of 
the four who stayed to talk after class said: “Mary and I argued 
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for an hour last night whether the priest had been bewitched inno- 
cently or through some sin of his own. We can’t get settled about 
it.” Neither could the teacher. A boy observed: “This has taught 
me one thing: that a person who writes a book has to know what he 
is doing. You can hardly find a single word in this story that isn’t 
put in for some important purpose.” 

This fact of the essential significance of all details came out 
still more emphatically in the study of plot. Space is lacking for an 
account of how the class searched for foreshadowings and tiny 
hints that are needed later. One early reference to the poor eye- 
sight of the narrator remained an enigma to the teacher until one 
of the boys showed him how very necessary it was to remember this 
fact in connection with a later situation. On the other hand, the 
class was unable to see the value of the passage: “I swept the pic- 
ture-writing away as I put down my teapot. Afterwards I was 
glad.” They mulled over it in vain, until finally the teacher told 
them: “Don’t you see that if the charm had stayed on the table, the 
poor starved priest would not have stayed to eat? As it was on the 
floor, he didn’t see it until after he had made a good meal. Yes, this 
bears on what we brought out about traits, also.”” This fact that 
every speech and every morsel of information had its indispensable 
place impressed everyone mightily. The interrupted speech of 
Father Moore at the burying of the lame priest was too deep for the 
class, until finally it was explained that the good man had doubtless 
lived among the Indians long enough to know that impossible things 
sometimes did happen. Even while denouncing heathenish super- 
stition, he knew that the slaughter of children had to be stopped, 
and he had no intention of trying to trace the killer of the priest by 
means of the silver bullets. 

The concluding exercise consisted in the attempt to prepare a 
précis of the story in one hundred words, a task much too difficult 
for any but the best pupils. Ordinarily some other assignment 
would have been better. But in this particular case the class was 
promised that publicity would be given to the best précis. Be it 
known, therefore, that the summary at the beginning of this article 
is from the pen of Nelle Frances Phillips, a Sophomore in the Uni- 
versity High School, Columbia, Missouri. 
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OUR POSSESSIVE FORMS 
CHARLES C. FRIES 


“The words hers, yours, his, its, and theirs are the possessive 
forms of the pronouns and are never written with the apostrophe.”” 

Those English teachers who have read much in the written pa- 
pers of pupils have at times most fervently wished that this sen- 
tence were a statement of fact and not simply a rule of the text- 
books. Certainly their burdens would be considerably lighter if the 
“freakish possessives of personals’” could be eliminated. Of course, 
not all trouble with the placing of the ’s is confined to the personal 
pronouns. Mr. C. H. Ward in his usual vigorous manner insists 
that “‘at least five per cent of our high-school teachers write equiv- 
alents of ‘Dicken’s’.’”* And on the next page he adds ““. . . . only 
people of the highest intelligence can succeed in making a plural 
possessive unless they are fully conscious of each step.” He out- 
lines four steps. 

There can be no doubt that an immense amount of teaching 
energy goes into the task of making the younger generation con- 
form to our usual rules concerning the use and non-use of the apos- 
trophe and s. When we are tired from traversing miles of theme 
paper we frequently wonder whether the effort that has gone into 
this particular part of our teaching is well expended. What harm 
to the language would come if we should all suddenly decide to al- 
low the ’s to shift for itself without our struggling to make it behave 
in accord with particular rules? Are the freakish parts of these 
rules matters which should be taught at all costs? Are they mini- 
mum essentials or are they matters which can safely be ignored? A 
historical view of the practice concerning our possessive forms 
should furnish such an understanding of the present situation as to 
throw light upon these questions. 

Throughout all the discussion that follows we must remember 
that the mark we call an apostrophe (’) has its use in writing only, 
never in speech, for it addresses itself to the eye not to the ear. It 

* Mabel C. Hermans, Studies in Grammar, p. 140. 

*C.H. Ward, What Is English? Rev. ed., 1925, p. 95. * Ibid., pp. 95, 96. 
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is a printer’s device, invented in the sixteenth century, and since 
that time has been used for a number of different purposes. Its par- 
ticular connection with our possessive forms will be indicated as 
we proceed with our narrative. 

In the English language of the year goo A.D. there was for each 
of the various classes of nouns a separate way of indicating the 
genitive or possessive case. The word “queen,” for example, was 
then declined as follows: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nominative cwén cwéne 
Genitive cwéne cwéna 
Dative cwéne cwénum 
Accusative cwén cwéne 


So-called “weak nouns” like the word, ‘‘ox,”’ were declined thus: 


SINGULAR PI 
Nominative oxa oxan 
Genitive oxan oxan, oxena 
Dative oxan oxum 
Accusative oxan oxan 


Only masculine and neuter nouns of one class had originally the 
so-called s ending in the genitive and in the plural, as, for example, 
the word for “king.” 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nominative cyning cyningas 
Genitive cyninges cyninga 
Dative cyninge cyningum 
Accusative cyning cyningas 


As time went on, most of the nouns belonging to other classes 
dropped their own ways of indicating the various cases and adopted 
the s ending characteristic of this large class of masculine and neu- 
ter nouns. Thus, by the fifteenth century the word “queen” was 
declined as follows: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nominative quene quenes 
Genitive quenes quenes 
Dative quene quenes 
Accusative quene quenes 
Even though some few nouns like “oxen,” “men,” “swine,” “geese,” 


still retain their old plural forms they have all adopted the s ending 
for the genitive or possessive case. 
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The sign (’), which we call the apostrophe, when it was first 
used in the sixteenth century, originally marked merely the omis- 
sion of a letter, usually an e, in the writing. In this use it was equal- 
ly common in the nominative plural and in the genitive singular. 
Thus one would frequently find in the printed materials of this 
period “two folio’s” in place of “‘folioes,” or the “two fox’s,” the 
“several James’s.” The present-day use of the apostrophe to form 
the plurals of letters and figures, ‘“‘a’s” and “b’s,” “6’s” and “7’s,” 
is a remnant of this practice. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the apostro- 
phe (’) sign was gradually disused in nominative plural forms and 
was looked upon as a distinct mark of the possessive case.* It was 
therefore extended to all possessive nouns, even to those in which 
no e had ever been written, as in “the man’s hat,” or “the children’s 
toys.” This extended practice, however, was by many considered 
illogical and a mistake even late in the nineteenth century. 

“Tt is . . . an unmeaning process to put the apostrophe after 
the [possessive] plural s (as birds’), because no vowel has been 
dropped there.’”® The further tendency to apply the same practice 
in logical fashion to the possessive personal pronouns has, up to the 
present time, been thwarted. Here again the historical view is en- 
lightening. 

In the English language of King Alfred’s time the personal pro- 
nouns had the following forms:° 


FIRST PERSON FIRST PERSON 
Nom. ic I 
Gen. min which become in modern my (mine) 
Dat. mé English me 
Acc. mé me 
Nom. wé we 
Gen. ire which become in modern our (ours) 
Dat. is English us 
Acc. is us 


“Mason, English Grammar (1876), p. 29. See also the following from T. C. 
Hansard, Typographia (1825), p. 440. “The genitive case of the singular number is 
generally known by having ’s for its termination, but is not allowed in the plural.” 

* Ibid. 


*To simplify the discussion I am omitting the rather large number of variant 
forms. 
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SECOND PERSON SECOND PERSON 
Nom. pi thou 
Gen. pin which become in modern thy (thine) 
Dat. pé English thee 
Acc. pé thee 
Nom. gé ye 
Gen. éower which become in modern your (yours) 
Dat. éow English you 
Acc. €ow you 
THIRD PERSON (MASCULINE) THIRD PER 
Nom. hé he 
Gen. his which become in modern his 
Dat. him English him 
Acc. hine him 
THIRD PERSON (NEUTER THIRD PER 
Nom. hit it 
Gen. his which become in modern (its) 
Dat. him English it 
Acc. hit it 


The forms to which we must give particular attention here are 
those inclosed in parentheses and the words “hers” and “theirs” 
not given above. In early English there were not two forms of each 
pronoun to indicate possession. The same form was used whether 
the word stood in the attributive position (“‘mine house’’) or in the 
absolute position (“the house is mine”). In modern English “my” 
has become the form used in the attributive position and “mine” 
(except in the more archaic language of poetry) is used only in the 
absolute position. The same difference developed in connection 
with the forms “thy” and “‘thine.’”’ When, then, it was felt neces- 
sary to make such a distinction in the use of the other forms, “our,” 
“your,” “her,” “their,” there was some conflict of practice in re- 
spect to the pattern to be followed. Some people quite logically fol- 
lowed the pattern of “mine” and “thine” already existing in the pro- 
nouns and produced the forms “ourn,” “yourn,” “hern,” “‘theirn.” 
These forms were especially common in early modern English and 
still exist in the dialect of the unlettered. Others followed the pat- 
terns of the s ending which was becoming the practice for pos- 
sessive nouns, and produced the forms “ours,” “yours,” “hers,” 
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“theirs.” Later also when it was felt necessary to distinguish the 
possessive neuter form from that of the masculine (in Old English 
both had the form “his” ) the new neuter possessive was made over 
the pattern of the s ending (“its”). In the case of all these pronoun 
forms, however, the apostrophe (’) sign has not yet been applied 
as it was in the nouns. One reason for this condition may lie in the 
fact that their plural forms do not end in s.’ 

The objection frequently offered that our present practice is 
necessary to distinguish between the contraction “it is” and the 
possessive “its”? seems hardly valid. Certainly there is no confu- 
sion between the contraction “it’s” and the possessive “its” in 
speech where the apostrophe sign does not function. Nor is there 
any in the case of nouns in which we use the apostrophe in both 
contractions and possessive forms, (“the man’s here,” “the man’s 
been singing,” “the man’s hat’’). 

In the matter of the use of the apostrophe sign, therefore, we 
still perpetuate its earliest use to indicate omitted letters in con- 
tractions. We still perpetuate its early use to form the plurals, in 
the case of figures and letters. We have made it regularly the sign 
of the possessive case in nouns. But by dint of much teaching la- 
bor we have thus far succeeded in preventing the practice of using 
an apostrophe with the s forms of our possessive pronouns, to the 
confusion of our pupils and the maintaining of an illogical applica- 
tion of this printer’s device. 


ce 


"The pronouns “one,” and “other,” which do have plural forms ending in s, 
have adopted the apostrophe in the possessive. 




























CHAUCER AND MASEFIELD 
ROBERT G. BERKELMAN 


Teachers of literature are continually running against the hard- 
headed student who dreams only of the coming football season, 
who professes to despise all poetry as something effeminate, and 
calls Chaucer “that guy who can’t spell.” Fortunately, however, 
there is a way by which not only to lead him and his kin to the 
fountain of the Muses but actually to succeed in making them 
drink. 

After assuring the student that poetry is not necessarily the 
product of mollycoddles, that Poe held the broad-jump record at 
the University of Virginia, was one of the few capable of swimming 
across the James River, and had an ambition to swim the English 
Channel; that Byron, despite a club foot, swam the difficult Hel- 
lespont; that the young man who wrote the exquisite “Ode to a 
Nightingale” was something of a pugilist; that Browning was an 
excellent horseman, and so active throughout his life that he could 
run up three flights of stairs a few days before he died, at the age 
of seventy-seven; and that Chaucer fought in France while still in 
his teens—after all these facts have had time to penetrate his indif- 
ference, the teacher might try reading him Masefield’s The Ever- 
lasting Mercy—diluted, if need be. Watch the student’s chin come 
out of his sweater and his eyebrows go up when the reader comes 
to— 

“This field is mine,” he says, “by right; 
If you poach here, there’ll be a fight. 
Out now,” he says, “and leave your wire; 
It’s mine.” 
“Tt ain’t.” 
“You put.” 
“You liar.” 
“You closhy put.” 
“You bloody liar.” 
“This is my field.” 
“This is my wire.” 
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“T’m ruler here.” 
“You ain’t.” 
“Tam.” 
“T’ll fight you for it.” 
“Right, by damn.” 


After reading him, perhaps, a bit of the scene in which Saul 
Kane goes moon-mad, rings the fire bell, and flies through the town 
pounding on every door with a brass nozzle, the instructor may no- 
tify his class that the book will be on the reserve shelf. Those scof- 
fers at poetry who do not clamor for the volume within a day or 
two are hopeless. 

When the next occasion offers itself, let him try also a scene 
from Dauber (is there any more vigorous story of the sea in all 
English poetry?) which begins— 

Then came the cry of “Call all hands on deck!” 
The Dauber knew its meaning; it was come: 

Cape Horn, that tramples beauty into wreck, 

And crumples steel and smites the strong man dumb. 
Down clattered flying kites and staysails: some 
Sang out in quick, high calls; the fairleads skirled, 
And from the south-west came the end of the world. 


At this point it may be time to tell the curious ones something 
of Masefield’s life—how he went to sea while still a youngster, as 
did Jack London; how, in 1895, at the age of twenty-one, he landed 
in New York and decided to forsake the sailor’s life; how he 
worked several months as a farm-hand, baker’s helper, dish-wash- 
er, bartender; and finally how, while working in a carpet factory in 
Yonkers, he bought a cheap copy of Chaucer and became so infatu- 
ated with the father of English poetry that he himself resolved to 
become a poet. He tells about it later, in the Preface to one of his 
editions: 

I did not begin to read poetry with passion and system until 1896. I was 
living then in Yonkers, New York. Chaucer was the poet, and The Parliament 
of Fowls the poem, of my conversion. I had read the Parliament all through 
one Sunday afternoon, with the feeling that I had been kept out of my inheri- 
tance and had then suddenly entered upon it, and had found it a new world of 
wonder and delight. I had never realized, until then, what poetry could be. 
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From delight in the vigorous John Masefield of the twentieth cen- 
tury to interest in “the guy who can’t spell,” becomes, then, but a 
step, although there is a temporal gap of more than five hundred 
years between them. 

Just what do the two poets have in common? 

If one would see Masefield when he is most like his master, let 
him read Reynard the Fox. With the exception of Percy Mackaye’s 
play, The Canterbury Pilgrims (1903), I know of no work more 
alive with the Chaucerian manner since Leigh Hunt’s Tapiser’s 
Tale, an imitative addition to The Canterbury Tales written in 
Middle English in 1859. Reynard the Fox, a swift narrative of a 
fox hunt, is a panorama of typical life in modern England just as 
the Tales were a panorama of typical life in medieval England. 
Chaucer’s pilgrims assembled at the Tabard Inn; Masefield’s hunt- 
ers gather at “The Cock and Pye by Charles and Martha Ender- 
by.” The modern folk, also, make up a variegated, colorful com- 
pany. There are old Farmer Bennett, Ploughman Baldock, two 
bright young flappers on bicycles, Sir Peter Bynd, the parson and 
his family, Major Howe and his son, and a host of others. 

The beginning of Reynard bears the closest resemblance to 
Chaucer. It is quite patent that the Prologue to the Tales was in 
possession of the poet’s mind while he was composing. The body 
of Masefield’s poem, it is true, is somewhat similar to the narration 
of the merry rout that chases “daun Russel” in The Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale. But the opening, with its vivid descriptions of characters, its 
echoes of the very phraseology of the medieval poet, and its wink- 
ing humor, is the reincarnation of Chaucer—as much as we may 
have another Chaucer in modern English. He peeks out, for ex- 
ample, from such brief descriptive lines as—picturing the two 
young girls on bicycles— 





They were bright as fresh sweet-peas. . . 


and—of Charles Copse— 


He was the very red rose flower 
Of all that colored countryside. 


And who other than Master Geoffrey could have inspired the 
jolly archness in these couplets >— 














and of Lou— 


CHAUCER AND MASEFIELD 


Richard, his son, a jolly youth, 

Rode with him, fresh from Thomas’s, 
As merry as a yearling is 

In May-time in a clover patch. 

He was a gallant chick to hatch... .. 


. she was merry, 
Round, sweet and little, like a cherry, 
With laughter like a robin’s singing; 
She was not kitten-like and clinging, 
But pert and arch and fond of flirting. .... 


And is not this parson of Masefield’s a curious composite of Chau- 
cer’s Friar and Summoner? 


The parson was a manly one, 

His jolly eyes were bright with fun. 
His jolly mouth was well inclined 
To speak aloud his jolly mind 

To everyone, in jolly terms. 

He did not talk of churchyard worms, 
But of our privilege as dust 

To box a lively bout with lust 

Ere going to heaven to rejoice. 

He loved the sound of his own voice, 
His talk was like a charge of horse... . . 


Of course the Wife of Bath must come back to life. Her soul finds 
ample lodging in the parson’s wife— 


She was a stout one, full of life, 

With red, quick, kindly, manly face. 

She held the knave, queen, king and ace, 
In every hand she played with men. 

She was no sister to the hen, 

But fierce and minded to be queen... .. 


Deck Masefield’s Sir Peter Bynd with hauberk and a doublet of 
fustian and he becomes the “parfit gentil Knight” — 


Past sixty now, though hearty still, 

A living picture of good-will, 

An old, grave soldier, sweet and kind, 
A courtier with a knightly mind, 

Who felt whatever thing he thought. 
His face was scarred, for he had fought 
Five wars for us... .. 
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The influence of Chaucer upon Masefield is most apparent in 
Reynard, but there are also evidences of it in several other of his 
poems. 

The Everlasting Mercy, that remarkable blending of the coarse 
and the exquisite, bursts forth, toward the close, in lyric apostro- 
phes that are so characteristic of the elder poet. In picturing, for 
example, the light of truth dawning upon Saul Kane, the remorse- 
ful drunkard, the poet addresses Nature with some of the best lines 
to be found in the poem: 

O clover-tops half white, half red, 

O beauty from beyond the dead. 

O blossom, key to earth and heaven, 

O souls that Christ has new forgiven. 
And a few lines farther on, when Saul meets Callow plowing in the 
fields early in the morning— 

O wet red swathe of earth laid bare, 

O truth, O strength, O gleaming share, 

O patient eyes that watch the goal, 

O ploughman of the sinner’s soul. 

O Jesus, drive the coulter deep 

To plough my living man from sleep. 
and— 

O Christ who holds the open gate, 

O Christ who drives the furrow straight, 

O Christ, the plough, O Christ, the laughter 

Of holy white birds flying after... .. 

The religious fervor of passages such as these reminds one not 
a little of Chaucer in his Prioress’s Tale and An A.B.C. In the 
former, it is true, he addresses the Virgin, instead of the Son, but 
the tone is the same— 

O moder mayde! o mayde moder free! 

O bush unbrent, brenninge in Moyses sighte 
Likewise in An A.B.C.— 

O verrey light of eyen that ben blinde, 

O verrey lust of labour and distresse, 

O tresorere of bountee to mankinde. ... . 

Another verbal echo of Chaucer is to be met in The Widow in 
the Bye Street. The beginning of that poem— 
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CHAUCER AND MASEFIELD 


Down Bye Street, in a little Shropshire town, 
There lived a widow with her only son: 

She had no wealth nor title to renown, 

Nor any joyous hours, never one... . . 


indicates that most likely Masefield had in mind the opening of 
The Nun’s Priest’s Tale while he wrote— 

A povre widwe somdel stope in age, 

Was whylom dwelling in a narwe cotage, 

Beside a grove, stonding in a dale. 

This widwe, of which I telle yow my tale, 

Sin thilke day that she was last a wyf, 

In pacience ladde a ful simple lyf, 

For litel was hir catel and hir rente. ... . 


And that justly celebrated passage from The Knight’s Tale— 
What is this world? what asketh men to have? 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave 
Allone, with-outen any companye. .... 


finds its counterpart in Masefield’s The Passing Strange— 


Fasten to lover or to friend, 
Until the heart break at the end, 
The break of death that cannot mend; 


Then to lie useless, helpless, still, 
Down in the earth, in dark, to fill 
The roots of grass or daffodil. 


Down in the earth, in dark, alone, 
A mockery of the ghost in bone, 
The strangeness, passing the unknown... . . 
Couple with parallel passages such as these the fact that the 
meter of Masefield’s outstanding narrative poems is rime royal, the 
meter introduced into English poetry by Chaucer and most char- 
acteristic of him, and the kinship between the two poets becomes 
even more evident. Rime royal, sometimes regular and sometimes 
modified, is the meter of King Cole, The Widow in the Bye Street, 
Dauber, The Daffodil Fields, and The Dream. 
But the more significant aspects of the likeness between Mase- 
field and Chaucer may be easily lost in a search that reveals only 
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echoed phrasing and borrowed meter. More important is their tan- 
gency in spirit. 

The wistfulness and pathos of such scenes as Saul Kane inhal- 
ing the beauty of the night and musing upon the age-old questions 
of life, the destitute widow foreseeing the tragedy of the son with 
whom she had once sung even-songs, and the browbeating of the 
beauty-loving Dauber by his shipmates—all these may fall short 
of the simple and perfect poignancy of the “litel clergeon,” of the 
patient Griselda, and of Constance and her “‘litel sone”; but it is, 
nevertheless, of a piece with Chaucer. 

Both poets, also, have an eye sensitive to the beauties of spring 
in England. Swinburne said of Chaucer— 

Each year that England clothes herself with May, 

She takes thy likeness on her. .... 
Some of that fresh beauty may be found throughout Masefield’s 
The Daffodil Fields, Reynard the Fox, The Widow in the Bye 
Street, and especially in the closing pages of The Everlasting Mercy. 
How much of it the modern poet caught from his medieval master 
cannot be determined, but that he absorbed some of it from him is 
not to be questioned. 

The similarity in the ruggedness of their diction is also quite 
apparent. Professor Henry Beers, in a review of The Everlasting 
Mercy written in 1913, wrote: “There was no falsetto in Chaucer; 
he, too, was a realist, said whatever he chose, used dialect, slang, 
‘cuss-words,’ familiar colloquialisms and vulgar speech; and 
touched all kinds of life. But it has taken five hundred years for 
English poetry to recover Chaucer’s freedom and impartiality.” 

Along with this commonness of diction goes the open-hearted 
humanity of both poets. If Masefield’s sympathy with “the dust 
and scum of the earth” seems in comparison to be somewhat pre- 
meditated and forced, it is because he does not quite achieve the 
good-natured sanity and the simplicity of Chaucer. But the kind- 
liness is there, deficient as it may be in spontaneity. 

Had Masefield more of the roguish humor of Chaucer, more 
of his liveliness and less slam-bang intensity, we might, as do some 
critics, call him the Chaucer of today. Certainly he deserves the 
title more than did William Morris two generations ago. Praise- 
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worthy as Masefield’s many excellences are in themselves, if they, 
through his own enthusiasm for Chaucer, can strike a spark from 
the hearts of those who now frown upon “the guy who can’t spell,” 
his significance is that much the greater. 





AMERICANIZING THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
HAZEL B. POOLE 


Of all the earnestly conceived and faithfully nurtured educa- 
tional movements of our time none promises to be more complete- 
ly successful than the Americanization program of our public 
schools. Red peril there may be, in ever lessening degree, outside 
their walls. Ideas subversive of our national stability may even 
slip in now and then through the ever finer mesh of our immigra- 
tion laws. But the greatest dangers are past; for through our 
schools the Americanization idea has taken hold of the foreigners 
themselves, and were it assailed today, not even the lineal descend- 
ants of John Alden would war more hotly in its defense. We have 
finally evolved in our educational laboratories the genuine syn- 
thetic American; and as soon as our taxpaying communities will 
vote us the necessary buildings and equipment, we may launch at 
once into quantity production. 

In the public high school the responsibility for the product 
falls most heavily, next to the teachers of history and civics, upon 
the teachers of English. In dealing with the foreign children in 
our English classes lack of zeal and conscientious effort has not 
been one of our faults. We have tried faithfully to make these 
pupils believe in our sympathy and interest, forgetting that the 
only way to make people believe we are interested in them is actu- 
ally to be interested. We have agonized with them over the idioms 
and inflectional forms of our difficult language, forgetting that 
language is not a battle-ax, but a medium of expression as finely 
tempered and flexible as a Damascus sword. We have stretched 
every nerve in our effort to “reach” the foreign pupils and bestow 
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upon them the blessing of our traditions, without ever giving them 
a chance to reach us with the gift of theirs. 

So far as my own experiments with the foreign children are 
concerned, I must admit that the conscientious ‘“‘we” referred to 
above is of the editorial kind. The presence of these children in 
the classroom, and various incidental revelations of their experi- 
ences, roused in me at first not an altruistic desire to do something 
for them, but a curiosity to know more about this Europe of theirs 
as they and their parents knew it. Gradually I grew conscious of 
the rich and varied backgrounds of these children with “no back- 
ground,” and of the new respect with which their American com- 
rades learned to look upon them. Imagine discovering that the 
little Armenian girl sitting so quietly next to you had an uncle 
whose wedding feast was broken up by a Turkish massacre! You 
had read about such things in the newspaper, but until you heard 
Anna’s composition you never realized that they happened to real 
people. 

Just here I came to a danger point. The periodical we were 
using for oral English had a series of articles about the occupa- 
tions and achievements of various races in this country. Remem- 
bering the success of the Armenian incident, I asked a Greek boy 
to report in class on the article dealing with the Greeks. He was 
sullen. “I’d rather report on something else. I don’t want to stand 
up there and talk about the Greeks.” This was a poser which it 
took me some time to figure out. I gradually came to realize that 
there were reasons for this behavior which were wholly under- 
standable from a human point of view. In the first place, it is one 
thing to tell the teacher and the class quietly on paper about the 
things you have seen and heard; but it is quite a different thing 
to hear yourself talking, in a half-strange tongue, about yourself 
or your race before these people, as if you were a curious kind of 
sideshow at a circus. Besides, they haven’t any business classify- 
ing you in public like that. You are either an American or a hu- 
man being, whichever the teacher decides, and you will behave 
accordingly; but you are not a Greek nor an Italian nor a Hungar- 
ian, no matter where you or your parents were born. 

This attitude taught me two things: that to secure this pre- 
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cious autobiographical material in frank spirit and lucid form, 
written composition is a more effective means than oral report; 
and that a pupil who will reveal nothing when appealed to as a 
foreigner will write freely when appealed to as a human being with 
a first-hand knowledge of Russia or Ireland or Italy. 

The next step was the opportunity which came to me with the 
direction of the school paper. To my delight, it was not the news 
sheet which has become so popular in recent years, but the old- 
fashioned, leisurely magazine type. Here was a real chance to 
“swap” adventures, and we have tried to make the most of it. 
Every year I gather from the autobiographies of the pupils hints 
of experiences that would make the world a little larger and more 
real if they would share them fully with us, and this they are will- 
ing or even eager to do. The amount and variety of this first-hand 
material in a school as small as ours has surprised me and has led 
me to believe that in a larger school the plan would be still more 
effective. The children of American birth and parentage have 
their share in the work, too, for several of them, although not be- 
longing to wealthy families, have had opportunities of various 
kinds to see a bit of the world. 

One issue of the school paper, published at the time of our 
patriotic holidays in February, we boldly called the “Internation- 
al Number,” for it contained a symposium of experiences on the 
other side. A girl born in England wrote a description of scenes 
she had visited in her childhood—some Roman ruins, an ancient 
English castle, a London coffee-house, and the Tower of London. 
An American boy told of his trip to Italy, where he had gone with 
his father, a motion-picture photographer, to take some scenes 
near Rome. He described the Roman baths, an old fortress con- 
nected with the Vatican, and the place where Italy’s unknown sol- 
dier was buried. Best of all, however, was the contribution of our 
Russian girl, who had come to us a refugee from the Great War. 
Only by direct quotations can I convey any adequate idea of the 
intimate glimpses she gave us of what the war had meant to her. 
I wish I might give the article entire, without having to break by 
omissions the grave simplicity and directness of her narrative. 
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It was on a fine June afternoon that we saw placards on the gates of our 
yard, on which was announced that our country had declared war on Germany. 
. . . « Everybody stopped working; people assembled in groups and discussed 
the news, some with defiant and others with frightened faces... . . Even the 
old forest, in the middle of which our factory was built and with which we 
usually were on friendly terms, seemed to become darker and more gruff. 

Then the day came when the Czar arrived to say goodbye to the forest. 
. . . . That was the second and the last time I saw Nicholas II... .. The 
Czar wore a uniform like a plain soldier’s; his face was pale, and he seemed so 
sad that I remember I looked away into the garden and cried out of pity for 


We made a big trench behind a house, but when the battle began, we re- 
mained in the house; the trench looked so much like a huge grave that nobody 
wanted to enter it..... The whole house was shaken every minute by the 
shots of a battery of cannon near by; the glass in the windows was broken by 
the thunder of the explosions. The elder men and women prayed and the 
children did not cry. I do not remember any other such long day in my life. 


My grandparents went home first, and we were to follow them in a couple 
of months. Several weeks after they had settled there, they were found dead. 
The police did not trouble to find out by whom the old people had been killed; 
it was not at all important when so many young people were killed every hour 
at the front..... 

We moved into a village, fixed up one of the deserted houses, and started 
a new life as peasants. .... I liked the work in the fields very much... .. 
It was so delightful to feel that I depended upon nobody and could do every- 
thing for myself, that I shall always remember that as not only a very useful 
period of my life, but also a happy one. . 

Then came the war of Poland and Russia . . . . and again we had to live 
over the same experiences. ... . We would entertain ourselves by watching 
the cannon-balls flying, sometimes high and often low over our heads, and 
trying to guess which one of them would fall exactly among us... . . 

Now, as I look back on those years full of blood and death, I am not sorry 
to have lived them through. No, I am glad, so glad, that I, too, suffered a little 
when so many who were much better than I shall ever be lost their lives. 


A Thanksgiving number of our school paper contained as its 
special feature a group of brief sketches called “Holidays in Other 
Lands.” Our refugee helped us out again with a description of a 
harvest celebration in Russia. An Italian boy pictured the three- 
day feast of St. Gennaro as he had seen it in Italy. A Canadian 
girl described the celebration of Empire Day, and a pupil of 
Czechoslovakian descent told how Easter Monday was kept in 
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her parents’ village. Others drew on their parents’ experience for 
their accounts of St. Patrick’s Day in Ireland, St. John’s Day in 
Sweden, and the picturesque procession of floats used to celebrate 
a Swiss national holiday. 

One girl, whose father is Scotch, was taken on a trip to Scot- 
land soon after her study of Jvanhoe and The Lady of the Lake. 
She brought back postcards which have been used as illustrative 
material in several classes, and later she wrote for the school pa- 
per a full account of her travels through the Scott country. This 
was one of a group of autographical sketches called “Beyond Our 
Borders.” Another was a vivid description by a Canadian boy of 
life as he had seen it during his residence in British Columbia. An 
American girl, who, because of her father’s business, had spent 
her childhood in Mexico, wrote of the picturesque scenes she re- 
membered and of a battle in the streets of Mexico City. 

These are the clearest examples of what we have been trying 
to do by way of enlarging our world. At present I have on file two 
autobiographies written last term which furnished suggestions for 
new articles. A boy who has traveled in Germany will be asked 
to give an account of his visit to the Hexentanzplatz; and an Irish 
boy, who “came over” as a half-grown lad, will doubtless be will- 
ing to write about his boyhood in Ireland and about the night he 
spent in jail here for breaking windows when our American laws 
still lay all too lightly on his unaccustomed Celtic soul. 

The language in which these children write has set me think- 
ing. When they write about matters which do not touch them so 
nearly, the foreign pupils do things to the English language which 
nobody but an English teacher would believe possible. In these 
personal sketches they make mistakes, of course, but they are no 
worse than the mistakes made by the American children. Our 
Russian girl, who never learned to speak without a noticeable for- 
eign accent, wrote almost without errors in technical English, al- 
though she had entered high school with only four months’ train- 
ing in the English language. As for her quaint idioms, nothing 
would have induced me to lay a hand on them; they were a part 
of her, and belonged with the things she wrote. I have come to 
feel that two points are vital to the writing of adequate English by 
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the foreign student. One is freedom to write of things which are 
familiar to him but are real news to the other pupils, who will not 
get his message unless he makes it clear. The other is a flexible 
attitude toward language on the part of the English teacher her- 
self. It is necessary, of course, to purge a pupil’s language of such 
gross errors as will distract the attention of his readers from what 
he has to tell them; but it seems neither possible nor desirable to 
make a foreign boy or girl write with the diction and style of an 
English author. A fair reading knowledge of one or two modern 
foreign languages is enough to convince the teacher of English that 
the flavor of a person’s thought is to a great extent one with the 
idioms of his native tongue. If a pupil preserves some of these 
idioms in his writing of English, no great harm is done—provided 
he makes himself understood—not so much harm, surely, as we 
may do by “correcting” all the spontaneity out of his work. 

If our foreign pupils are to be organic, and not synthetic, 
Americans, they must grow from within; and they must grow up, 
not as citizens of a mythical America which exists nowhere but 
in the minds of its protagonists, but as citizens of the America in 
which we all actually find ourselves—an America that, whether it 
will or no, is spiritually bound up, teacher and pupil, school and 
home, with the rest of the world. 








A VIEW—AND SOME VIEWS 
MILDRED FIRTH CROCKETT 


Here on the porch of my beach home, in the high tide of sum- 
mer, I think of my work, even as a soldier on furlough fights his 
battles over— 

I see many little boats: sturdy fishing craft, tugs pulling great 
booms of logs, launches piled high with berry crates, gay yachts 
tripping up and down the channel, even—now and again—a sail- 
boat, survivor of that day when its kindred flecked the waters of 
the Seven Seas, and over to the east the glory of the Delectable 
Mountains, the frontier of Eternity. 
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The metaphor expressive of the likeness of men to ships comes 
to me with just as much vividness as if it had not occurred to peo- 
ple of all time—it flashed across the mind of Catullus, perhaps, as 
he looked at the little white-winged vessels on his blue Garda Lake 
and certainly the poet of the Book of the Dead used the same 
figure: 

I even I know the Eastern Gate of Heaven, 


Whence Ra shall come in the Golden Boat of the Morning, 
Sailing before fair winds to the Port of Triumph. 


I even I have hoisted the sails of the morning; 
I have embarked with Ra by the Turquoise Sycamores, 
And I am his sailor forever in endless travels. 


Ah, yes, there are fisher folk, berry folk, logging folk, doing 
the work for pleasure folk; people are like ships, but then the 
poets are always right. 

It is a far cry from this place of pines by a sapphire sea to the 
lair of desks and blackboards, but one who has grappled with the 
Enemy as recently as I have is not likely to forget the scene of his 
conflicts and, furthermore, like Brutus in his tent at Sardis, he 
hears the Enemy’s voice: “. . . . thou shalt see me at Philippi.” 

I, like Brutus, scent the battle from afar, September will be 
here anon, at which time I shall begin the monumental task of 
teaching composition to high-school Seniors who do not know an 
adjective from a verb—and even as he I answer: “Why, I will see 
thee at Philippi then.” 

These ships do not run by themselves, I muse—in every one 
of them is a pilot or engineer; and the pilot did not gain his knowl- 
edge of how to steer and where to steer by being in a nautical 
atmosphere, by looking at the water, as I am doing, and sniffing 
the salt air. No more do men and women, boys and girls—proto- 
types of the ships—learn how to steer amid the rocks and shoals 
of the English language by being in an atmosphere of good Eng- 
lish. I would stake my professional reputation on that. They 
must learn the rules of navigation and to avoid rocks and shoals— 
the “I seens,” the “he don’ts,” the “this here’s,” the “I dones” 
—and to steer safely past that Skerryvore rock, the relative pro- 
noun. 
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It passes my comprehension that the technique of every other 
art and craft is made familiar to the student as a preliminary to 
his work, while in literature, the finest of the arts, he is expected 
to work without being taught how to use his tools. And what are 
they? The parts of speech and their uses, the relation of these 
parts to each other in building sentences—grammar and syntax 
are his tools and without them he is about as helpless as a carpenter 
without saw and axe. 

An automobile mechanic must learn his trade before he is per- 
mitted to tinker with the engine of a car, an electrician must do 
likewise before he is intrusted with an important job, the pilot 
must learn how and where to steer before he stands at the wheel, 
but a worker in the delicate science of language is supposed to be 
able to achieve without training or knowledge. Could there be 
greater stupidity? Ignorant children are turned loose in the treas- 
ure rooms of the language and not only directed, but expected, to 
bring forth something fine. They have about as much apprecia- 
tion of what lies before them as those other ignorant children had 
of the marble colonnades of Rome. In secondary schools all over 
our land the Goths still clamber over the seats of the Caesars. 

This wretched situation has come about through a shifting of 
responsibility all along the battlefront of education: in the gram- 
mar school the curriculum has been enriched at the expense of 
grammar and in the high school too much time has been spent in 
imitating the modes and practices of the university, the result be- 
ing the production of a mass of worthless original work. Themes, 
oral and written, are a waste of time, patience, and material until 
boys and girls know how to use the tools of spoken and written 
composition, tools with which they may, in the fulness of time, 
rear some fair and lovely structure. 

I am not maintaining that a child reared in a home of culture 
will not speak good English without training in formal grammar— 
of course he will; nor do I say that a boy from a home of illiteracy 
will be apt to speak with the degree of fluency and correctness 
that his more fortunate classmate will, no matter how industrious 
he may be in his efforts to learn grammar, but this I do say: the 
boy of illiterate home and parentage can—if he really wants to do 
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so—learn how to use English effectively and without mistakes by 
mastering the science of the language, by finding out the reason 
for this form rather than that form, in a word, by studying and 
conquering English grammar. For him there is no other way. 
Therefore the teacher of English who will not—or does not—give 
him the opportunity of doing that thing is guilty of a grave breach 
of trust; he has failed in his first duty. 

Yet there are many teachers of English everywhere who will 
not look at this matter of grammar teaching from the point of 
view of the boy I have cited, but will keep their eyes obstinately 
fixed on the first boy—who could, perhaps, speak and write with 
facility if he never heard of a verb tense or the passive voice—or 
another boy I have not yet indicated, the “I don’t care” type, who 
does not hear good English at home and who is too indolent to 
take the trouble to learn it at school. Naturally it is a futile task 
to try to teach grammar to him, but fortunately, he is the excep- 
tion; I have met very few of his kind in comparison to the number 
who are at heart earnest and eager. I say “at heart” because, oft- 
times, a boy who is apparently indifferent when he comes into 
class will develop enthusiasm when the teacher’s power makes it- 
self felt. A teacher can, unless he is dealing with a chronic “im- 
mune,”’ do wonders to break that shell of indifference. If he can- 
not, he has most certainly chosen the wrong profession. 

But, not to wander from my point, many teachers, consider- 
ing only these two types—the boy from the cultured home and the 
lazy boy from the illiterate home—ask with an air of amused tol- 
erance: “Is formal grammar necessary?” 

Are such teachers traitors to their trust, or are they incom- 
petents, holders of a position the possibilities of which lie far be- 
yond their field of vision? Whatever they are, I would answer them 
once and for all: “Yes, if English is to be learned, grammar—the 
science of our language—is necessary and its principles must be 
taught as carefully and exactly as the principles of chemistry, 
botany, or mathematics. Oral talks and written themes, this, that, 
and the other subterfuge or substitute will not do the work. 

What chance has a serious-minded pupil from an uncultured 
home to equip himself for life if he is denied the most potent 
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weapon of all, the ability to speak and write with ease and force? 
Where is he to get that ability if not in the schools? And in what 
part of the school system if not in the English classroom? After 
all is said and done about co-ordinating the work of the English 
department with that of the other departments, the teacher of 
chemistry is primarily interested in chemistry, the teacher of 
geometry in geometry; the burden cannot be shifted from the 
shoulders of the teachers of English, for there it belongs. 

The methods in vogue during the past few years have been 
weighed in the balance and the evidence of how much they have 
been found wanting is overwhelming. University instructors com- 
plain that their students (recruited, many of them, from the best 
high schools in the state) are ignorant of the simplest points of 
language technique and even heads of schools of commerce assert 
that it is difficult to teach shorthand and business letter-writing to 
high-school graduates who do not know how to use the English 
language. University instructor and business-college head are jus- 
tified in protesting; and so are high-school teachers such as I, who 
are trying, in the midst of the wide confusion, to do their simple 
duty. 

Fancy Will, a Senior—I cite him as one of a host—saying to 
me at the end of a semester of Senior composition (a course which 
has been introduced into many schools as a step toward the bet- 
terment of the situation in English): ‘You know, I am just be- 
ginning to recognize a mistake when I hear one. I never knew 
what was right and what was wrong before. Just now I’m afraid 
to open my mouth!” 

Thus, error consciousness came to him when he was about to 
be graduated and if he had not been forced to take Senior compo- 
sition he would have gone forth into the world, the diploma of a 
great city high school in his hand, not knowing a mistake when he 
heard one and quite unaware when he made one. This lad was 
president of the Boys’ Club of the school, a leader in all lines of 
boys’ activity, a star athlete, and as such made many speeches, in 
all of which he committed violence on English without fear and 
without remorse. As a man he will be a leader, the executive chair- 
man of the Community Chest movement, perchance, or president 
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of the school board, a useful and prominent citizen certainly—and 
a speech-maker always. I take comfort in contemplating that I 
supplied him with error consciousness—I did it by teaching him 
grammar!—and that his future auditors, if they but knew, would 
rise up and call me blessed. 

Then there was Frank, another boy who found Senior compo- 
sition hard going, who told me with ingratiating guilelessness: 
“This is the first course in English I ever had. That’s why I don’t 
do very well in it. I got along fine with oral talks and themes, but 
this is different.” 

And it was—it was the science of the English language, gram- 
mar, the only means of salvation for the Wills and Franks in- 
numerable who, asking for bread have been given, not anything as 
solid as a stone, but a stick of glucose candy. 


I sit on my porch once more; it is weeks since I wrote the 
foregoing and I am about to go back—to Philippi. The gray of 
autumn has fallen on the sea: 

Adrift, a little boat adrift, 
And night is coming down, 
Will no one guide a little boat 
Unto the nearest town? 

























ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
RUTH TEUSCHER 
Note.—This annotated bibliography of illustrated books for pupils is a 
supplement to Miss Teuscher’s descriptive article published in the October 
Journal. The list, with additional material to be printed in our December issue 
will be of great value to those who have found with her that pictures and 
format are vital aids in the teaching of literature 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass, by Lewis 
Carroll 
**Tlustrated in color by Marie Lucie Attwell; large, beautiful. London: Ra- 
phael Tuck and Sons. $2.50 
Illustrated by John Tenniel, in the “Macmillan Classics.” $1.75 
*Tllustrated in color by Milo Winter; excellent. Rand, McNally. $1.75 
In the John C. Winston series. $1.25 


The Ancient Mariner, by S. T. Coleridge 
Illustrated by Willy Pogany. Crowell 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
*Tllustrated in color in the Windermere series. Rand, McNally. $1.75 
Illustrated by Eric Pape, in the “Macmillan Classics.” $1.75 
In the John C. Winston series. $1.25 


An Island Story, by H. E. Marshall 
*Tllustrated in color; large, excellent. Stokes. $5 


Arabian Nights 
**Retold by Lawrence Housman and illustrated with fifty beautiful colored il- 
lustrations by Edmund Dulac; large, rare, and lovely. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton 
*Also a smaller edition with Dulac illustrations. Doran. $3.50 
**Tllustrated in color by Maxfield Parrish; large, beautiful. Duffield. $3.50 
*Tllustrated in color by Detmold; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. $2 
*Tllustrated in color in the Windermere series. Rand, McNally. $1.75 


* Books marked with an asterisk are 9127 inches in size, or approximately 
that, and are the same type of book in size, illustrations, and type as the Scribner’s 
illustrated by Wyeth and the Dodd, Mead books illustrated by Schaeffer and Wheel- 
wright. 

** Books marked with two asterisks are very unusual books, with exceptionally 
beautiful illustrations, of especially large size, or altogether of notable distinction. 
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Illustrated by Eric Pape, in the “Macmillan Classics.” $1.75 
In the John C. Winston series. $1.25 
At the Back of the North Wind, by George MacDonald 
*Tllustrated in color by Jessie Willcox Smith; large, beautiful. David Mc- 
Kay. $3.50 
Illustrated by Frances Bedford, in the “Macmillan Classics.” $1.75 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
Illustrated in color by E. Boyd Smith, in the “Riverside Bookshelf.’ 


’ 


$2 
The Bears of Blue River, by Charles Major 
Illustrated in color in the “Macmillan Classics.” $1.7 
The Black Arrow, by R. L. Stevenson 
*Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
Blackbeard, Buccaneer, by Ralph D. Paine 


*Tllustrated by Frank Schoonover; excellent. Penn. $2.50 


uw 


The Blue Fairy Book, edited by Andrew Lang 
**Tllustrations in color and black and white by Frank Godwin; large, very 
beautiful. David McKay. $3.50 
**Tllustrations in color by Manning de V. Lee; large, very beautiful. Macrae, 
Smith and Co. 
A Book of Myths, by Jean Lang 
**Twenty drawings in color by Helen Stratton; very large. Putnam. $4.50 
The Boy Emigrants, by Brooks 
Illustrated in color by H. T. Dunn; excellent. Scribner’s. $2.50 
The Boy’s King Arthur, by Sidney Lanier 
*Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
*Illustrated by A. Keppes; very good. Scribner’s. $2.25 
Boys of ’76, by Coffin 
*Illustrated in one color picture and black-and-white drawings by Wallis 
Sturtevant; large, excellent. Harper. $2.50 
A Child’s Garden of Verses, by R. L. Stevenson 
**Tllustrated in color by Jessie Willcox Smith; large, beautiful. Scribner's. 


~ 
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A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Lippincott. $2.50 
Illustrated by Frances Bedford, in the “Macmillan Classics.” $1.75 
Illustrated by Ethel Everett. Crowell. $1.50 
Ariel edition. Putnam. $1 
The Cloister and the Hearth, by Charles Reade 
*Tllustrated in color by Gordon Browne; large, beautiful. Lippincott. $3.50 
*Tllustrated in color by Evelyn Paul; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. $2 
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A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, by Mark Twain 
*Tllustrated in one color picture and black-and-white drawings by Henry Pitz; 
large, excellent. Harper. $2.50 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, by Longfellow 
*Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Houghton Mifflin. $3 
The Cruise of the Cachalot, by Frank Bullen 
*Tllustrated in color by Mead Schaeffer; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. $3.50 
The Cuckoo Clock and the Tapestry Room, by Mrs. Molesworth 
Illustrated by Walter Crane, a reissue with the pictures which appeared in 
1877. Macmillan. $1.75 
A Daughter of the Rich, by Mary E. Waller 
Illustrated in color by Elizabeth Shippen Green Elliott; in the “Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf.” $2 
D’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales 
**Tllustrated in color by Gustaf Tenggren; large, very beautiful. David Mc- 
Kay. $3.50 
David Balfour, by R. L. Stevenson 
*Tllustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens 
*Tilustrated in color by G. D. Hammond; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. 


tf? 
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Deerslayer, by J. F. Cooper 
*Tllustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
*Tllustrated with one color picture and black-and-white drawings by Rhead 
and Schoonover; large, excellent. Harper. $1.75 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon, fifteen old folk-tales from the North 
which originally appeared in Dasent’s Popular Tales from the North 
**Twenty-four illustrations in color by Kay Neilsen in a lovely, decorative, 
fanciful style; a rare book; very large. London: Hodder and Stoughton 
The Story of Evangeline, adapted from Longfellow, with the original poem 
*Tllustrated in color by M. L. Kirk; large, beautiful. Stokes. $3 
Fables of Aesop 
Illustrated by John Tenniel; a reprint of an old edition containing more than 
fifty pictures by the famous illustrator. Harper. $0.75 
Illustrated by Richard Heighway, in the “Macmillan Classics.” $1.75 
Feats on the Fiord, by Harriet Martineau 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Dent 
Illustrated by Artzybasheff, in the ‘““Macmillan Classics.” $1.75 
The Flamingo Feather, by Kirk Munroe 
*Illustrated in color by Frank Schoonover; large, beautiful. Harper. $2.50 
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A Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, by Francis Palgrave 
**Tllustrated in color by Maxfield Parrish; very large, fanciful. Duffield. $2.50 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
**T)lustrated in color by Elenore Abbott; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
**Tllustrated in color by Anne Anderson; large, beautiful. London: Collins. 
$2.50 
**Tilustrated in color by Noel Pocock; large, beautiful. Doran’s “Silver Gift 
Books.” $2 
Illustrated by Walter Crane, in the “Macmillan Classics.” $1.75 
In the John C. Winston series. $1.25 
Gulliver’s Travels, by Jonathan Swift 
*Illustrated in one color picture and black-and-white drawings by Louis Rhead 
and Frank Schoonover; large, excellent. Harper. $1.75 
*Illustrated in color by Milo Winter; excellent. Rand, McNally. $1.75 
**Tllustrated in color and black and white by Jean de Bosschere; large, beau- 
tiful. Dodd, Mead. $5 
**Tllustrated in color by R. G. Mossa; large, beautiful. Doran’s “Silver Gift 
Books.” $2.50 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham; excellent. Dutton. $3.50 
Edited by Padraic Colum and illustrated by Willy Pogany; excellent. Mac- 
millan. $2.50 
Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes Dodge 
*IJlustrated in color by Maginel Wright Enright; large, beautiful. David Mc- 
Kay. $3.50 
*Illustrated in color by Edna Cooke; large, beautiful, pictures somewhat like 
Dutch tiles. Jacobs. $2.50 
*Illustrated in one color picture and black-and-white drawings by Rhead and 
Schoonover; large, excellent. Harper. $1.75 
*Tllustrated in color by Milo Winter; excellent. Rand, McNally. $1.75 
Illustrated in color by George Wharton Edwards; excellent. Scribner’s. 
$2.50 
In the John C. Winston series. $1.25 


Heidi, by Johanna Spyri 
**Tilustrated in color by Jessie Willcox Smith; large, very beautiful. David 
McKay. $3.50 
*Tllustrated in one color picture and black-and-white drawings by Rhead and 
Schoonover; large, excellent. Harper. $1.75 
*Tllustrated in color by Maginel Wright Enright; excellent. Rand, McNally. 
$1.75 
Illustrated in color by Gustaf Tenggren; very good. “Riverside Bookshelf.” 
$2 
Illustrated in color by Maria L. Kirk; excellent. Lippincott. $1.50 
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The Heroes, by Charles Kingsley 

**Tllustrated in color by W. Russell Flint; beautiful, very artistic. Lee War- 
ner, publisher to the Medici Society, Ltd., London, and 755 Boylston Street, 
Boston. $4 

Historic Ships, by Rupert Sargent Holland 

**Tllustrated from paintings by Manning de V. Lee; rare, very beautiful. Mac- 
rae, Smith and Co. $4 


History of France, by H. E. Marshall 
*Illustrated in color by A. C. Michael; large, beautiful. Doran. $3 


Howard Pyle’s Book of Pirates 

**Tllustrated in color and black and white by Howard Pyle; very large, beau- 
tiful. Harper. $7.50 
*Also a smaller edition of the same. $2.50 


Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott 
*Tllustrated in color by Frank Schoonover; large, beautiful; probably the 
best of the Ivanhoes. Harper. $2.50 
*Tllustrated in color by Rowland Wheelwright ; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. 
$2 
*Illustrated in color by Maurice Greiffenhagen; excellent. David McKay 
*Tllustrated in color by Milo Winter; excellent. Rand, McNally. $1.75 
Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith; excellent; in the “Riverside Bookshelf.” $2 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté 
*Tllustrated in color by Monro S. Orr; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. $2 


Jeanne d’Arc, by M. Boutet de Monvel 
**Beautifully illustrated in color; pictures full of action, really tell the story 
without the text; a rare book. Century. $4 
**With text in French, same pictures as above. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 8, 
Rue Garanciére. $5 
Jim Davis, by John Masefield 
Illustrated in color by Mead Schaeffer; excellent. Stokes. $2.50 
Illustrated in color by Stephen Reid; smaller than the above; good. David 
McKay 
Kidnapped, by R. L. Stevenson 
*Tllustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
*Tllustrated in one color picture and black and white drawings by Rhead and 
Schoonover; large, excellent. Harper. $1.75 


King Arthur and His Knights of the Round Table, by Howard Pyle 
*Tllustrated in black-and-white line drawings by Howard Pyle; excellent his- 
torical detail; large. Scribner’s. $3.50 
Uniform with the above: 
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*The Story of the Champions of the Round Table, by Howard Pyle 
*Sir Launcelot and His Companions, by Howard Pyle 
*The Story of the Grail and the Passing of Arthur, by Howard Pyle 


King Arthur and His Knights, by Sir James Knowles 
*Illustrated by Louis Rhead; large, excellent; well told, follows Malory close- 
ly. Harper. $1.75 
King Arthur and His Knights, a Noble and Joyous History, edited by Philip 
Schuyler Allen 
*Illustrated in color by Mead Schaeffer and John R. Neill; excellent. Rand, 
McNally. $1.75 
King Arthur’s Knights ; the Tales Retold for Boys and Girls, by Henry Gilbert 
Illustrated in color by Walter Crane. Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.50 


Stories of King Arthur and His Knights, by U. Waldo Cutler 


Iilustrations in color by Frank Watkins; excellent. Crowell. $2.50 





IN NEW ENGLAND 
FRANCES R. ANGUS 


Over these verdant fields, 
Won by our grandsires 
From the unwilling forest, 
We play at golf today. 

And from the window 
Where we sit at dinner, 
Proud of our skill and score, 
We see, in fenced-off corner, 
The lichened headstones 
Bearing still the names 

Of those who wrought, 
Where now we play. 
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CONCERNING PANACEAS 
How happy could I be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away! 

The pursuit of unity is, we are sometimes told, a natural craving 
with humanity. The universe we would explain in terms of no dualistic 
power, but of one God or one Principle as the case may be. It is, perhaps, 
to this fundamental craving for unification that we must look for the ex- 
planation of the tendency among teachers to proclaim and to hail pan- 
aceas. 

“Eureka!” cries a voice in our wilderness. “All problems of English 
teaching will be solved, all methods unified if only you will all. 

And we listen with dawning hope; some of us cast aside every weight 
and pursue the new idea alone. Some of us, of long experience, footing 
more doubtfully the new path, discover that it leads in a direction quite 
divergent from the road proclaimed by the previous no less ardent enthu- 
siast. The result is that we compromise, find some middle route, and are 
regarded as hopeless reactionaries by all the comfortably cocksure pro- 
claimers of the new! 

Just what do I mean when I say that they lead in opposite direc- 
tions? I mean that as panaceas most of the popular theories of method 
are mutually contradictory. Universally applied, as their ardent advo- 
cates desire, they would defeat one another. There are English depart- 
ments which are supposed to be conducted entirely by the method of the 
socialized recitation. There are whole schools run on the Dalton Plan. 
My contention is that if one method is applied in an unmodified form, if 
(to return to the idea of the panacea) this one is made a universal food, 
the patient suffers in health for lack of certain necessary nutritive ele- 
ments contained in that other. 

For what the Dalton Plan in its complete form insists upon is that 
each pupil pursue his studies under the individualized guidance of the 
teacher. Conferences with the teacher take the place of class discussion. 
Ideally, according to Miss Parkhurst, there is not even a division of time- 
schedule into set periods. If the class meets as a whole, it is chiefly for 
preliminary explanation by the teacher. Experience shows that only a 
very small fraction of time could then be given to meetings where a pu- 
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pil acts as presiding officer, to socialized arguments, reports, and discus- 
sions, in which the teacher has no part save as a friendly onlooker. Or, 
on the other hand, if all periods must be socialized, the teacher taking a 
back seat, the pupils learning from one another, what becomes of indi- 
vidualized help given by the teacher? What opportunity is there for those 
careful preliminary lectures? No, we cannot have all of both plans! 
Either we must choose the one and eschew the other, or we must fall out 
of the ranks of the cocksure, the pioneers, and, like the rank and file of 
teachers from time immemorial, hold the unromantic middle road. 

The same sort of contradiction is inherent in two much-lauded the- 
ories of English teaching. The first suggests that English composition, 
being for the ordinary mortal only a means of communication in the af- 
fairs of everyday life, should be taught not at all as a subject in itself, but 
merely through the correction of oral and written expression in other 
subjects. The English teacher, according to this theory, should visit the 
other classes and should be ready to offer expert advice to the other 
teachers as well as to the pupils. There is much in this idea that com- 
mends it to all of us. To be sure, the pupils to whom English is a foreign 
tongue, or who hear it in a garbled form at home, would seem to need 
regular instruction. And we think with some regret of the eager, emo- 
tional children, to whom “‘composition lesson” is a real boon as a means 
of self-expression! But there is, we suppose the “average child” (though 
some have told us he is a myth), for whom composition may be treated 
as an “incidental.” Alas! what then becomes of the method that some of 
our leaders have tried to make universal—the severance of literature 
from composition, so that one occupies the first half-term and the other 
the second? If the composition class is to be a clinic for ailments in other 
subjects, surely it must run throughout the term. If it is not needed at 
all it should be abolished in both half-terms. And—what is more im- 
portant—why should literature be thought so different from other sub- 
jects as to need no constant mingling with composition? Is not the nat- 
ural outgrowth of appreciation, both oral and written expression, even 
perhaps imitation? And must we consider such expression as something 
other than composition, merely because its inspiration was found in 
Shakespeare rather than in a scientific experiment? We old fogies, agree- 
ing with those who say that high-school English is for everyday expres- 
sion, not primarily to train for a literary career, would see in the chil- 
dren’s discussion of what they read a very natural and very vital part of 
their expression, which should form a part, though of course only a part, 
of their experience in composition. Once more, two theories, helpful in 
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suggestion, defeat each other’s ends if they are pressed to their logical 
conclusions. 

In one other field I would indicate the contradiction inherent in car- 
rying a theory regarding English to its full length. A certain institution 
of higher learning exerts a powerful influence over the high-school teach- 
ers in its vicinity, many of whom are enrolled in its extension classes. 
Now those whe are interested in the sounds of spoken English follow with 
enthusiasm the learned professor who declares for an absolutely set 
standard of pronunciation, to be regarded as the only “correct” pronun- 
ciation, whether in Australia, New York, or Edinburgh. These teachers, 
however, do not trouble themselves at all as to any exact standard of 
idiom. They use without a qualm phrases which would be quite unintel- 
ligible to the average Londoner. If challenged, they will perhaps quote 
the dictum of another learned professor in the same institution, who, con- 
cerned mainly with idiom and grammatical inflection, points out the flu- 
idity of language and the impossibility of fixing an absolute standard. 
The two professors do not pretend to agree and yet hosts of their adher- 
ents perceive no inconsistency in following the one as to pronunciation 
and the other as to idiom. 

My conclusion is a plea, not for “old-fashioned ideas and methods,” 
but for real thinking rather than snap-judgment in evaluating any meth- 
od. Europeans, it is said, charge us Americans with superficiality, read- 
iness to seize the new merely for the sake of novelty, lack of sound schol- 
arship. Is not our faith in educational panaceas an example of this 
tendency? Should not young teachers be encouraged to study and, so far 
as possible, to observe, all new methods in their particular fields, but al- 
ways to keep in mind the several purposes which English teaching should 
serve, and steadfastly to adhere to the biblical injunction, “Prove all 


ings; fast that which is good”? . . 
things; hold fast that which is good ROWENA KEITH KEYES 


Jurra RicoMan HicH ScHOOL 
New York CIty 


“READING IS THE FUNDAMENTAL AND MOST IMPORTANT 
STUDY TOOL”? 


To the Department of English in a well-known University from the 
departments of history, political economy, and others, came insistently, 
quarter after quarter, the same criticism, “What is the matter? The 
junior college students cannot write a summary.” The Department of 


* Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary Schools, p. 78. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
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English knew this criticism was just. Its instructors had given “sum- 
mary” assignments; had offered a general plan for a summary; had ex- 
plained to their classes that to write a summary three mental processes 
are involved, namely, analysis, selection, synthesis; and had found that 
only the superior students—z2 per cent of their classes—even then could 
produce a summary. The remainder of the students handed in dull, 
monotonous rehashes of the original copy with no ability revealed to sep- 
arate facts of primary importance from those of secondary importance. 
Indeed, the content of these so-called summaries resembled clothes hung 
on a clothesline, with no sense of order and no sense of proportion. 

Pressed with other work, the instructors contented themselves with 
passing the responsibility for this defect backward to the secondary 
schools. They felt that with so general an inability to attain an objec- 
tive there must be some fundamental oversight in past English training. 
And they thought they knew what the first fundamental cause might be. 

With this verdict in mind, I set about, when the opportunity came, 
with a high-school 3-B English class to convince myself of its truth or 
fallacy. I brought to the classroom, collected from our library files, re- 
cent copies of magazines whose contents would include a wide range both 
of interest and of intellectual capacity. The pupils were told they might 
select their own magazines and from them choose any reading matter, 
story, essay, etc., according to its appeal. I told them to read with the 
idea of writing a summary. For our purpose, I defined a summary as a 
written report including a record of the important facts in the article, de- 
signed to give its readers information contained in the reading matter, if 
it were expository, or the theme of the story, if it were narrative. They 
read zestfully, wrote laboriously, and passed in papers the pattern of 
whose content was familiar to me—the same, haphazard, formless chron- 
icle of unselected details, or like the buffalo they were, “all head and no 
rear.” These results would have been discouraging if I had not anticipat- 
ed them and had not had ready a possible remedy. 

Again I requisitioned our library, this time for collected biographies 
because they were accessible and because their wide range of human in- 
terest would appeal to the diversified interests of thirty-seven high-school 
students. Our librarian sent to our English classroom fifty-five volumes. 
When each pupil had made his choice, he wrote a bibliography card in 
correct form with his name on the reverse side, and slipped it into the 
pocket of the book. 

“Now read,” I directed. The third day I helped the pupils to analyze 
a brief biographical sketch which I had read aloud to them. The author 
had followed the chronological plan, had told briefly the facts of his sub- 
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ject’s early life. But he had spent more time and thus had commanded 
our interest in recounting his subject’s struggle against odds to attain his 
ambition, and in listing his final accomplishments and their importance 
to his community. 

“Can we classify under topic headings the information included in 
this sketch?” 

The pupils thought we could, and we did, drawing first on the black- 
board a card in proportion to their 3 by 5 note cards which we later filled 
in for illustrative purposes. 


In what aspect of the biography did our author seem most interested? 

In the achievements and their results. 

How did he indicate this interest? 

In the space he gave to it. 

If you write a summary how will you indicate in what part of the biogra- 
phy the author placed most emphasis? 

By the space we give to it. 

All right, now, read again to accumulate facts to be written on the topic 
cards from which you will write a summary. Let each summary begin with a 
sentence setting forth briefly what was the author’s purpose in writing his biog- 
raphy. Let each summary indicate by its emphasis, that is, by the proportion of 
its content, what was primary and what secondary in the original essay. And 
last, write the summary in such readable form that your reader will desire to 
read the original essay for himself. Now do you think your way of reading for 
such an assignment will be similar to reading for amusement only? 

No. 

Well, you see, then, there are different ways of reading, each w 
cordance with the reader’s purpose. This time read for important facts which 
you will classify, and then write them either in condensed or in outline form on 
your note cards. 


y in ac- 


Under supervision the work was concluded. And we had come to the 
final step in the construction of a summary—its actual synthesis or com- 
position, from the note cards. I asked: 

Do you like this way of working? 

Yes [came the hearty response]. 

I record some of their reasons: 

Because what we do, shows. 

Because it teaches us a system of taking notes. 

Because it teaches us a way to file our notes. 


And from two pupils actually came the statement of the real ob- 
jective of the assignment. “Yes, because it taught me a new way to read 
which I can use when I study.” 
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Here the writer should state that she knows that children in the ele- 
mentary grades are being taught to read purposefully. But this teaching 
came too late to affect the present high-school students. 

If a plan does not work, it is of no use. If it does, that is sufficient 
answer to any experiment. And let me assure my reader that this plan 
worked, for this 3-B English class turned in the best set of papers I had 
from them—and they were real summaries. Best of all the plan is con- 
tinuing to work by providing further opportunities for the use of the 
summary plan, its form and substance persist. For example, the required 
book reports, both oral and written, I have accepted after this experi- 
ment only in summary form on 35 or 4X6 note cards. These are filed 
alphabetically according to the pupil’s name. Some pupils have organ- 
ized their own individual files for their school and outside reading. And 
a final magazine assignment for content reading the students undertook 
as experienced hands, working independently and confidently. The re- 
sults, as you would expect, were gratifying and sound as they should be. 
The summary habit, I think I may assert, has been established as a 
working habit. This, then, is the pragmatic test of the success of a 
method. 

Louise L. Kirsy 


Bowen HicuH ScHOOL 
CHICAGO 


FIRST-AID KIT FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


To those inexperienced in English teaching: 

You are entering on a new service of relieving some ills of human 
expression and of nursing a flickering appreciation to a glowing joy in 
reading. 

You have no doctor’s satchel of long-tried remedies; you have only a 
love of English and a desire to serve. Because of your intelligence you 
are afraid to blunder along and, with dusty cobwebs, produce an infection 
of hatred of standard literature or, with tight bandages, stop the flow of 
ideas. 

What to do till the doctor comes! There are three doctors: Experi- 
ence, whose acquaintance comes slowly but ripens into a family friend- 
ship; Training, whose expert services are costly but extremely worth 
while; Literature, whose welcome ministrations offer abounding health to 
all the world. 

Here’s your first-aid kit! 
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I, FREE AIDS—-RIGHT AT HAND 
Advertisements 
Study for concise phrasing, for vocabulary, for word derivation, for use of 
mythological and historical names in industry 
Newspapers 
Study headlines for brevity; editorials for clearness, force, and examples 
of refutation 
Publishers’ advertising pamphlets 
American Book Company 
Illustrated folder on Halleck’s English Literature 
Century Company 
Pamphlet by Hosic on Reorganization of the High School Course in Lit- 
erature 
Pamphlet describing Century Vocabulary Wordbook 
Ginn and Company 
For Teachers of English, a manual on college entrance requirements 
Henry Holt Company 
Pamphlets by Hitchcock 
Macmillan Company 
Study Outlines for the Study of the English Classics 
G. C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Pamphlets on the use of the dictionary 
Scott, Foresman and Company 
Teachers’ Manual for the Study of English Classics 
Poking Fun at Grammar by Ward 
These folders and leaflets often contain valuable suggestions for teaching 


procedure and lists of questions from which a wise selection can be made 
Railroad and steamship advertisements 
This material frequently has illustrations and descriptions which will aid 


in giving a background for literary study 


II. INEXPENSIVE REMEDIES—EASILY PROCURED 


Baerman, R., 159 N. Grotto Street, St. Paul. Grammar Wall Chart in colors 
$1.65. A detailed outline of formal grammar; useful for reference 
Blakely. Tcachers’ Outlines for Studies in English. American Book Co. $0.72 
Guide for teaching lyric and narrative poetry, drama, essay, and novel 

with one classic of each type definitely outlined. 

Books for Home Reading. National Council of Teachers of English, 6705 
Yale Avenue, Chicago, Illinois (an indispensable address). Invaluable 
reading list for all years from seventh grade through adult life 

Chicago Practice Tests for Mastery (S. Camenisch). National Council of 

Teachers of English, address given above. $0.80 per 100; sample set 

$0.45. Loose-leaf, self-checking tests in the mechanics of writing. 
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College Entrance Examinations in English. Ginn & Co. $0.70. Lists of ex- 
amination questions given by the College Entrance Board. 

Gates Reading Tests, Grades 3-8. Teachers College Bureau of Publications. 
These test isolated elements such as: following directions, noting de- 
tails. They are not too elementary for many high-school students. 

Greene, Nelson, Princeton, New Jersey. Charts of English and American 
Literature. Graphic diagrams of literary periods divided chronologically 
and by types. 

*Hatfield and McGregor. English in Service. Doubleday, Page & Co. Texts 
for junior high-school years with many new and practical ideas for 
teaching 

Hilson, Wheeling Smith. Jilustrative Material for High-School Literature. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 958 University Ave., New York City. Booklet giving 
detailed information about pictures, slides, and records for use in teaching 
English. 

Hitchcock. Breadloaf Talk on Teaching Composition. Henry Holt & Co. 
Jones and Greever. Century Handbook of Writing. Century Co. $1.2 


An 


wn 


up-to-date book on correct usage. 

Kingsley. Outline Studies in Coliege English. Palmer Co. Boston: $0.20 
each. Helpful teaching material on literature studied in high school. (In 
ordering, give name of play, poem, novel, or essay, as each outline is in 
a separate pamplet.) 

Leighton, Frederick, Oswego, New York. Student’s Handbook of Parliamen- 
tary Law. Condensed procedure for use in schools. 

*Leonard, S. A. General Language. Rand, McNally & Co. A junior high- 
school text with interesting material on the history of the English lan- 
guage, derivation of words, mythology, and grammar. 

Perry Picture Co., Malden, Massachusetts. Catalogue. $0.15. A wide selec- 
tion of pictures from )4-cent size up. 

Plays for High Schools and Colleges. National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, address given above. Suggestive list, helpful in choosing a play. 
Play Production for Amateurs. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina. $0.50. Practical bulletin with good bibliography. 

Pressey Diagnostic Tests. Public School Publishing Co. Bloomington, IIli- 
nois. Tests in grammar, punctuation, and sentence structure. (Order 
also Guide for Students, for follow-up work after diagnosis. ) 

Questions and Topics for Study, based on Merrill English tests. Merrill Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Reynolds and Greever. Facts and Backgrounds of Literature. Century Co 
$1.50. A handbook of literary facts for reference. 

Sabin. Classical Myths That Live Today. Silver, Burdette & Co. A store- 
house of useful material for junior and senior high schools: myths, sur- 
vivals of ancient customs, classical references in life of today. 

Spaulding. Open Gates. Houghton Mifflin Co. A charming collection of po- 

etry for junior high school. 
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III. COSTLIER PRODUCTS—-PUT UP WITH RARE SKILL 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. $4.00 a year. 
A magazine every English teacher should know and recommend to her 
advanced students. Special rates for class use. 

Barbe. Great Poems Interpreted. Noble and Noble Co. New York City. Fa- 
mous poems made clear through explanatory facts and background. 

Bolenius. Teaching of Literature in Grammar Grades and High School. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Specific teaching procedure for many of the clas- 
sics. 

Carhart and McGhee. Magic Casements. Macmillan Co. A choice selection 
of poetry, old and new, for high schools. 

Carpenter, Baker, and Scott. Teaching of English. Longmans. New York 
City. Sound principles thoroughly covering the English field. 

Century Readings in English and American Literature. Century Co. Extracts 
in abundance from early literature to the most recent. 

English Journal. National Council of Teachers of English, 6705 Yale Avenue 
Chicago. $3.00 a year, including membership in the Council. This is the 
professional magazine essential to the English teacher’s progress 

Fairchild. Teaching of Poetry, Houghton Mifflin Co. Many helpful ideas and 
supplementary information for inexperienced teachers 


A practical book with many devices for beginning teachers. 

*Hermans, M. Teaching Grammar by Problems. Henry Holt & Co. A book 
that helps students to help themselves in grammar. 

*Hitchcock. New Practice Book. Henry Holt & Co. A live-wire text that 
arouses interest. 

Leonard, S. A. Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Literature. 
J. P. Lippincott. Vivid presentation of fundamentals in English teach- 
ing; good bibliography 

Literary Digest. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York City. Useful magazine for 
high-school work in all subjects because of wide field covered. Students 
should know that articles are merely extracts. 

McGregor. Supervised Study in English. Macmillan Co. Interesting and 
suggestive account of lessons in junior high school. 

Palmer. Self-Cultivation in English and The Ideal Teacher. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. Stimulating essays for teachers and older students. 

Scholastic. Scholastic Publishing Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A school 
paper useful as a stepping-stone to adult periodicals. 

Sharp. Teaching English in High Schools. Houghton Mifflin Co. Concise and 
practical discussion of actual teaching problems. 

Smith, C. A. What Can Literature Do For Me? Doubleday, Page & Co. A 
book fostering appreciation on the part of teacher and student 

Smith, M. M. Book of Play Production for Little Theaters, Schools, and Col- 

leges. D. Appleton & Co. A book indispensable to dramatic coaches. 
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Strattan, C. Public Speaking. Henry Holt & Co. One of the most helpful 
books on the technique of speaking naturally and well before groups of 
people. 

Tanner (ed.). Essays and Essay Writing. Atlantic Monthly Co. An encour- 
agement to familiar essay writing and reading; excellent list of subjects 
for chatty personal essays. 

Ward, C. H. What Is English? Scott, Foresman & Co. A provocative discus- 
sion of fluency versus accuracy. 

*Ward, C. H. Sentence and Theme. Scott, Foresman & Co. A text containing 
excellent material for drill in grammar and mechanics. 

Webster and Smith. Teaching of English in Junior High Schools. World Book 
Co. A vigorous book showing the newest trends in English teaching. 
Wilkinson, M. New Voices. Macmillan Co. Collection of modern verse 
which helps inspire a love for poetry; the critical material traces recent 

movements and presents clearly the present tendencies in poetry. 

*Out of many excellent texts a few have been selected for their value to the 
inexperienced teacher because of their unusual viewpoint or their suggestiveness in 
teaching procedure. 

CARRIE BELLE PARKS 

STaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 





USE OF NEWS TOPICS? 

A short newspaper article is read through to the pupils. Then it is 
dictated to the pupils sentence by sentence. Papers are exchanged and 
marked by the students. The article is copied on the board by the one 
who dictated it. 

While the pupil is copying the article on the board, the others check 
on indentation and penmanship and comment on the general neatness of 
the paper. Then the papers are marked for punctuation and spelling. 

After the papers are marked, different pupils are called upon to give 
the meaning of the whole article or of the last sentence, should it sum- 
marize the article. 

Finally papers are returned to the writers and each pupil is request- 
ed to make corrections. Misspelled words are written correctly in indi- 
vidual spelling lists, and incorrectly punctuated sentences are rewritten. 

VALERIE E. CHASE 

Wasuincron, D.C. 


* This device has been tried with eighth-grade pupils and has resulted in great 
improvement in written work. 
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POINTS PEDAGOGIC IN VERSE VERBAL 


Oh, do not be imperative 

If pupils are indicative 
Of deviltry potential. 

It may be only transitive; 

Just make them in the optative 
With services sequential. 


Our roots are aoristic, 
Our tense signs cabalistic, 

They know our past imperfect. 
They’re not in weak declension; 
Arouse their strong intention 

To show their present perfect. 
Contrary-to-fact conditions 
And participial seditions 

Make regular conjugation. 
Keep base moods and voices passive; 
To ideals, infinitive, active, 

Give progressive explanation. 


—— 


EpNA LINSLEY GRESSETT 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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EDITORIAL 


Where are the mew channels cut by the veering currents of the 
present-day teaching of literature? Where will they turn tomor- 
row? Answering these vital questions is not alone 
the pleasant guessing game of our reviewers and 
critics of literature. It is a periodic necessity for 
every teacher of literature who is striving to avoid ossification and 
who recognizes the constant need for renewal and change to main- 
tain a personal and professional place in the inexorable, moving 
stream of time. 

Certainly one of the outstanding changes in our teaching is the 
drift toward a large increase in emphasis on contemporary litera- 
ture. There is a stout resistance from the “classicists” who cannot 
conceive it possible to marry the living minds of the past with those 
of the living present. To them to be a friend of Caesar’s is to cher- 
ish undying enmity, or indifference, to Galsworthy, Lewis, Roland, 
Bennett, and Anderson—within the classroom if not without. Hen- 
ry Seidel Canby in a recent essay said of these: 


The Ephemeral 
A Literary Ghost 


Teachers and advisers who warn against current books and magazines, 
who would have everything new and untried in literature kept out of the 
schools, are denying the continuity of literature just as emphatically as the 
“lowbrow” who will not read anything that admits the existence of a world be- 
fore 1927. They clip off the growing edge of literature. 

But in spite of this opposition born of inertia and decadence, 
courses in the “literature of today” multiply; a successful publisher 
has introduced a popular weekly leaflet; and all of the large pub- 
lishers now issue many classics by living authors; the new courses 
of study with unvarying unanimity provide for the study of modern 
literature. Two recent cases in point are the Chicago junior high 
school and the Cleveland junior high school courses, both produced 
this past year. These and other evidences could be multiplied many 
times. Whatever we may think about it, Addison, Pope, Shake- 
speare, Franklin, Burke, and Poe have already moved over to make 
room for our living essayists, dramatists, poets, and short-story 
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writers. It is, perhaps, near blasphemy to suggest it, but will Eliot, 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray follow to give a place to Willa 
Cather, Edna Ferber, Anderson, Hergesheimer, Zona Gale, and 
Lewis? In many colleges they are already doing so. Is it too early 
for the high school to look forward to a problem it may face tomor- 
row? 

The length of the novel has up to this time prevented precipi- 
tate action, but unless there is some other decisive negative argu- 
ment it seems certain to follow in the wake of the shorter types of 
literature. The opposition has urged with particular regard to fic- 
tion that (1) modern literature is trash, (2) young people already 
read too much contemporary material; (3) there is barely sufficient 
time in any literature course to analyze a few great classics; and 
(4) that it is universally conceded that all but a few books of any 
generation are ephemeral, and we cannot know what the few are. 
Perhaps the last contains the germ of all the arguments. What do 
we mean when we say a book is ephemeral? 

The great bulk of all novels live only for a season. But should 
that exclude them from the literature classroom? Nearly all of life, 
including ourselves, is distinctly ephemeral. Yet we are important, 
none the less, in the mass. Lincoln, Plato, and Darwin were im- 
portant because they held within themselves the essence of their 
day. They were not isolated, incomprehensible beings in a gross, 
alien world, but the very part and parcel of their times raised to an 
eminence. So it is with books. The great literature of the past and 
could now have no sig- 





present grew from the life of the people 
nificance if it had not—and it is a contiguous growth with the books 
that fail to survive. All of them reflect the expanding yeasty fer- 
ment of the life of the age, the ephemeral no less than the classic. 
If we could infallibly choose the notable novels of our own day from 
the flood that issues from the presses, we should undoubtedly be 
eager to do so. That we cannot need not deter us. Backed by the 
best critical judgment of modern letters we are unlikely to fish 
even these untried modern waters wholly without success. But 
even if our most subtle angling fails to bring into the classroom a 
single newborn classic, we shall still be doing vital teaching if we 
immerse the growing mind in the main literary current of this age. 
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We shall freshen the awakened intelligence with the nascent crea- 
tive impulse of our own day. 

If we do not do this, if we “clip off the growing edge of litera- 
ture,” how are we to train our pupils to choose wisely among the 
current novels we know they will read? Every well-considered 
study made by modern scholars is evidence that the principles 
gained by painful analysis of the more remote classics do not help 
grown-up pupils to discriminate between Harold Bell Wright and 
Conrad. Perhaps a study of God and the Groceryman and Youth 
—under a genuine personality—-would. Whatever the answer we 
give, the ghost walks and we cannot lay with epithets the modern 
spirit of the ephemeral that walks abroad. 

H.D.R. 





For what are the editors of a magazine responsible? Obviously 
for all unsigned matter which they print. The editor and the assist- 
ant editor of the English Journal must be praised 
or blamed both severally and jointly for the ““News 
and Notes” and “Book Notices.” For unsigned 
editorials the editor alone is responsible; the initials H.D.R. indi- 
cate that the assistant editor is speaking. 

For the contents of signed articles, the editors take no responsi- 
bility. They have merely selected these papers for publication be- 
cause they are clearly thought and well expressed. Since the Journal 
is not a propaganda agency personal belief and prejudice are si- 
lenced (so far as is possible) when manuscripts are under consider- 


Editorial 
Responsibility 


ation. 




























NEWS AND NOTES 


TO CHICAGO AT THANKSGIVING! 


The National Council of Teachers of English will hold its Seven- 
teenth Annual Meeting at the Palmer House, Chicago, November 24-26. 
Most of the program appeared in the October Journal. 

The Saturday afternoon literary program is to be an illustrated lec- 
ture on Chaucer and his times by John Matthews Manly, head of the 
department of English of the University of Chicago. The university now 
has the world’s most complete collection of Chaucer manuscripts and 
photostats, and following the lecture the Council members will spend an 
hour in the “workroom” inspecting some of these materials. Strangers 
and those who have not seen the university campus since the beginning 
of its recent great building program will find it an interesting incidental 
experience. 

Two years ago many of the Council members were privileged to 
attend the Chicago Civic Opera at special prices. This will again be 
possible on Friday evening after the dinner. 

The Palmer House is located at State and Monroe streets, extending 
through to Wabash Avenue. Just rebuilt, it offers accommodations as 
fine as any in the world. Single rooms are from $4.00 up and double 
rooms from $7.00 up. All have bath. Reservations should be made 
at once. 


THE WORLD-FEDERATION MEETS AT TORONTO 


From August 6 to 12 there met in Toronto the largest and most sig- 
nificant conference ever held in that beautiful and hospitable city of con- 
ferences and conventions. It was the second biennial of the World-Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. From the British Isles, from China, 
Japan, and India, from Australia and Siam, from Greece and Hungary, 
from France and Germany, and Mexico, and the remotest corners of the 
United States and Canada the delegates came together—s,o00 or more 
of them, representing over forty countries and a round hundred educa- 
tional organizations. At the Edinburgh biennial in 1925 there were seven 
official membership organizations included in the Federation; at Toronto 
in 1927 there were twenty-one, and there was evident in the associate 
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membership list also a like amazing growth. The National Educational 
Association of the United States was officially represented by its presi- 
dent, Miss Cornelia Adair; the Canadian Teachers’ Federation by Presi- 
dent M. J. Caldwell; the National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales by President Fred Mander; the Imperial Japanese Education As- 
sociation by the president, Dr. M. Sawayanagi; the All-India Teachers’ 
Federation by Dr. S. N. Chaturvedi; and the Chinese Association for the 
Advancement of Education by Dr. Sidney Wei. Dr. P. W. Kno, head of 
the China Institute in the United States; Dr. Otto Tacke of Germany; 
Mile Suzanne Ferriére of Switzerland; Mr. Jacob Lange of Denmark; 
Hon. Howard Ferguson, Prime Minister of Ontario; Dr. Denes Janossey 
of the Ministry of Education of Hungary; Dr. Moses Saenz, Assistant 
Secretary of Education in Mexico—these are a few of the people who 
helped to make the week in Toronto a never-to-be-forgotten one. Dr. 
A. O. Thomas of Augusta, Maine, has been the president of the Federa- 
tion from the beginning, and displayed at Toronto those superb qualities 
of leadership which fit him for this high office. Never was an educational 
leader more honored and beloved. 

One great purpose animated these teachers gathered from the ends 
of the earth—a desire to bring the peoples of the world together through 
mutual understanding and co-operation in education. “The chief objec- 
tive of this Federation,” said Dr. Thomas, “is the cultivation of interna- 
tional good will and justice.” For the realization of this purpose the Fed- 
eration put itself on record as favoring the development in normal schools 
of courses furnishing instruction in the methods and materials of interna- 
tional good-will work, the encouragement of international correspondence, 
the interchange of teachers and lecturers, the extension of cosmopolitan 
clubs to colleges and normal schools, the fostering of wider interest in 
such institutes of politics as those held at Williamstown, the University 
of Virginia, and Honolulu, the further development of international de- 
bating and exchange of professional material between schools of different 
countries, etc. 

At the closing business session great plans were outlined for the fu- 
ture growth of the Federation: the incorporation of the organization on 
a ten million dollar endowment basis, thus making possible a permanent 
secretariat with a trained staff; and the widening of the Federation’s 
scope of influence by granting participating and associate membership to 
all organizations which are sympathetic toward the purposes of the 
World-Federation. Special committees will continue the fight against 
illiteracy, inquire into the effect of international competitive sports, and 
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seek to modify teaching and textbooks that are unfairly and threateningly 
national. 

The meeting at Toronto was a great meeting—great in its aim, in its 
spirit, and, without doubt, in its results. All who were there have already 
turned their eyes toward Geneva in 1929. 

E. ESTELLE DOWNING 

MIcHIGAN STATE NorMaAt COLLEGE 





GOOD-WILL ITEMS 


The Committee on World-Friendship among Children is preparing a 
new project for 1928. A year ago the Committee helped the children of 
the United States to send 12,000 doll messengers to Japan. Now they are 
laying plans for sending friendship school bags to the children of Mexico. 
In these bags will go little things dear to the heart of boys and girls 
everywhere. They will be distributed among the schools of Mexico on 
September 16, 1928, Mexico’s Independence Day. Write for particulars 
to the secretary of the Committee, Mrs. J. W. Emrich, 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





THE PERIODICALS 


James Whitcomb Riley. By Edgar Lee Masters. The Century, Oc- 
tober, 1927. This sketch of Riley’s life and brief appraisal of his work 
presents the Indiana poet as the interpreter of early Mid-Western Amer- 
ica. He saw it as a huge, glamorous, joyous county fair, and we find in 
his work that passionate determination to find surface happiness, pathos, 
and sentiment so characteristic of the childhood of a people. He did not 
probe for secrets or for causes; diagnosis to him was a form of cruelty. 
Nor could he burst like Burns into passionate protest at injustice and 
hypocrisy. His supreme quality was an ear equally sensitive to the prattle 
of children, Irish brogue, broken German, and the humorous turns and 
slips of negroes. And he portrayed them not only in their vernacular but 
in part in the fundamentals of thinking and feeling. 

A Note on Gulliver. By William Lyon Phelps. The Yale Review, 
October, 1927. Today as in the year of its publication, 1726, Gulliver’s 
Travels is an outstanding, growing success. More and more Swift towers 
above his brilliant contemporaries, Pope, Steele, Addison, and Gay. In 
the grand sweep of English literature, only Hardy equals his pessimism. 
These two stand on the heights together in common agreement that life 
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is an inevitable tragedy. But there is this difference: for Swift, the vil- 
lain is man; for Hardy, he is God. Swift is unquestionably the greatest 
of English satirists. Unlike the moderns who attack virtue, religion, and 
business ideals, he denounced treachery, ingratitude, lechery, hatred, 
envy, avarice, and the wholesale murder called patriotism. 

George Gissing. By Ellen Gissing. The Nineteenth Century, Sep- 
tember, 1927. A character sketch. Gissing was so many-sided and con- 
tradictory a nature that no one has yet conceived the whole man. His 
naturally somber disposition was heightened by a loneliness that began 
at thirteen with the death of his father and was intensified when he mar- 
ried out of his social class. Beyond this the key to his melancholy lay in 
a succession of rash steps that disrupted the long quiet life of work and 
study to which he wished to give himself. Only after his last marriage did 
he gain the companionship and sympathy he had always needed. The 
earlier Sturm und Drang and this later contentment of his life are re- 
flected vividly in the two phases of his literary contribution. 

The Literary Awakening in the South. By Herschel Brickell. The 
Bookman, October, 1927. The South, that “Sahara of the Bozart” made 
infamous by H. L. Mencken, is now flowering in literary renaissance. In 
the field of the novel, DuBose Heyward, Elizabeth Maddox Roberts, 
Stark Young, T. S. Stribling, James Boyd, William Faulkner, Frances 
Newman, James Branch Cabell, Ellen Glasgow, Julia Peterkin, and Mary 
Johnston are only a part of a stirring list. Howard W. Odum, Guy B. 
Johnson, R. Emmet Kennedy, and Newbell Niles Puckett have made 
splendid collections of negro folklore and folk music. Then there is the 
recent award of the Pulitzer prize in drama to Paul Green of North Caro- 
lina for his vital play of negro life, Jn Abraham’s Bosom, and the signifi- 
cant contributions of Lulu Vollmer, Sun-Up and The Shame Woman. In 
poetry, history, and travel, too, the South exhibits an advancing phalanx. 
The scene has shifted, and Mr. Mencken must rub his eyes and look 
again. 

The Magazine World. October, 1927. This well-edited, successful 
magazine for secondary pupils gives selections—stories, essays, and verse 

from more than a dozen high-quality literary periodicals, material for 
general reading or a classroom course. With the October issue is an in- 
teresting pamphlet containing twelve fine specimens of creative writing 
by high-school students collected from the Round Table Department of 
past issues of the magazine. They are excellent motivating material. 

The High-School Graduate’s Knowledge of the English Classics. E. 
R. Barrett. Bulletin of the Kansas Association of Teachers of English, 
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May, 1927. As a result of this study of two hundred papers selected by 
random sampling from a test given four thousand Kansas college fresh- 
men, the conclusion is inevitable that Sir Roger is due to retire to his 
country estate for an indeterminate period. Of the forty classics used in 
the test only Lycidas and one or two others made such a poor showing. 
Either Sir Roger must resign or the methods of teaching must change. 

High-School Spelling. By Wendell S. Brooks. School and Society, 
September, 1927. When business men complain that high-school grad- 
uates cannot spell correctly the words commonly used in everyday busi- 
ness affairs, what may school authorities do to remedy the situation? In 
the case reported here sheets were distributed to the local employers stat- 
ing the wish of the school to prepare the high-school students to spell the 
words in actual use in the community. Each business and professional 
man was requested to write twenty or more words often misspelled in his 
particular field. Many contributions came in promptly, and a graded list 
was compiled to serve as the basis for study. In producing motivation 
and in actual test-results the experiment was a thoroughgoing success. 

Practical Helps in Teaching Spelling: Summary of Helpful Princi- 
ples and Methods. By Joseph Sudweeks. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, September 10, 1927. This is a valuable organization of principle 
and practice in the teaching of spelling gained by a laborious and careful 
survey of the recent literature and classified under fifty division headings. 
The sixty books and magazine articles listed in the appended bibliography 
were critically examined to obtain the definite conclusions listed. Teach- 
ers and research workers who have been unable to keep up with the many 
spelling investigations published since the Eighteenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education will find the work invaluable 
and, with Horn’s similar study, a comprehensive survey of the field. 

The Journal of Expression. June, 1927. Edited by Martin Luther. 
Boston. This issue is Volume I, Number 1, the drama number of a new 
enterprise in magazine publishing. It is a vigorous attempt to synthesize 
the various phases of expression, speech, thought, art, drama, and litera- 
ture. The articles are brief and pointed; the style is readable, and the 
format original and attractive. 

The Selection of the Proposition for Debate. By Walter H. Adams. 
The School Review, September, 1927. Three principles are formulated 
here to govern the selection of the proposition for debate in the high 
school: First, the proposition must be such that the study and discussion 
of it will lead to a realization of the objectives of debate. Second, the 
proposition must be technically correct. Third, the selection of the propo- 
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sition should be left to representatives of the schools which are to engage 
in the debate. 

Certain Criteria for Classifying Pupils in Literature Courses. By 
Lou L. LaBrant. The School Review, June, 1927. This report of an in- 
vestigation in the classification of secondary pupils in the literature 
classes of the Oread Training School of the University of Kansas indi- 
cates that it is possible to develop a grouping based on ability and closely 
related to professed objectives by means of certain tests—vocabulary, 
rate of reading, comprehension, summer-reading records, general inter- 
pretation, and intelligence. 

High School Stagecraft. By Ralph E. Smalley. Theatre Arts Month- 
ly. September, 1927. An interesting illustrated description of the out- 
lines of stagecraft at the George Weitbrecht Mechanic Arts High School 
of St. Paul. In beginning the author’s description of the setting is read— 
out of politeness—and tentative sketches made. After discussion with 
the dramatic or musical director, a one-quarter-inch-scale rehearsal model 
is constructed. Sometimes there is the luxury of a half-inch-scale model 
in color. Then working drawings are prepared, blue prints mounted and 
assigned, a lighting key given to the electrician, a job sheet made up, and 
progress checked. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Edward Davison is a young English poet, critic, and lecturer who 
left the staff of the London Mercury for the American scene several years 
ago. He has taught at the Bread Loaf School of English and at Vassar 
but has now given up his professorship for letters. He is the author of the 
Harvest of Youth and is now editing a department in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 

George W. Norvell received his Bachelor’s degree “with honors” as a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University. He is the supervisor of high 
schools at Beaumont, Texas. Among his publications are Joan of Arc and 
The Elkhead Geography. 

H. Y. Moffett, who wrote the stimulating article on “Tactics” for 
the September Journal, is now associate professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. This is the second of a series he is sending us from 
his own classroom. He is active in the National Council of Teachers of 
English and is co-author with C. H. Ward of The Highway to Junior 
English. 
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C. C. Fries is professor of English at the University of Michigan. He 
is well known in the National Council as one of the most active leaders in 
the College Section, author of several texts, and co-author of the recent 
volume The Teaching of Literature. 

Robert G. Berkelman wrote his article as a result of recent graduate 
study culminating in an M.A. at Yale. He is now teaching English at 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. He gained the zest and intimate know]l- 
edge of his article during a summer of “roaming around Canterbury, arm 
in arm with the spirits of Chaucer’s pilgrims” and “scouring the lovely 
English countryside of Masefield’s Reynard the Fox.” 

Hazel B. Poole has been head of the department of English at the 
Cliffside Park High School at Grantwood for the past five years, and is 
now senior teacher of English at Cranford, New Jersey. She is a gradu- 
ate of Vassar and is working toward her Master’s degree at the Bread 
Loaf School of English. As secretary of the New Jersey Association of 
Teachers of English and chairman of the subcommittee on written com- 
position, she has been strategically placed to get an unobscured view 
of her topic. 

Mildred Firth Crockett has both B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Washington. For the past six years she has taught in the 
high schools of Tacoma and Seattle. At present she is a member of the 
Seattle Curriculum Reorganization Committee in senior com; 

Ruth Teuscher is a graduate of the University of Chicago, now in her 
fifth year as supervisor of English in the junior high schools of Racine, 
Wisconsin. She writes that she learned “almost all’ the English she 
knows by doing—as assistant editor of a magazine. 

Frances R. Angus resigned several years ago from the faculty of the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago to devote herself to 
writing. She is the author of Fundamentals of French, and her poetry has 
appeared in a number of magazines, including Scribner’s, Harpers, and 
World’s Work. 
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REVIEWS 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 


Any serious attempt to record American pronunciation in simple 
phonetic notation and to set it off against the “Received Standard” of 
England’ is welcome to the student of English. The authors accepted 
the English Pronouncing Dictionary of Daniel Jones as their guide for 
the “Received Pronunciation,” while the three American phoneticians, 
Hempl, Krapp, and Kenyon, were consulted regarding the American 
variants, to which a separate column is devoted. One wonders in what 
way these three authors were “brought to concordance through the first- 
hand and second-hand evidence provided by J. V. Martin, whose pro- 
nunciation is characteristic of the educated American whose standard is 
other than the more or less special pronunciations of the Southern States 
and the Atlantic seaboard” (p. xx). 

For a good third of the words in the dictionary American variants 
are given, and the reader will find scanning these variants well worth 
his time after familiarizing himself with the excellent and fairly simple 
phonetic key presented on pages xxx—xxxiii of the Introduction. 

The following characteristic features of American pronunciation are 
recorded in the body of the dictionary: (1) the distinct r-sound in words 
like far, form, bird, better; (2) the unrounded vowel in nod, hot, stop, 
lock, etc., and also in words of the type of Jog, borrow, officer, and 
wash—but the reader should certainly have been told that in the latter 
group the unrounded vowel is much less common than in the former; 
(3) the “flat” a in half, ask, dance, etc-—but the authors are wrong in 
assuming that “the most general value given to this phone in America 
is probably that of ‘cardinal’ [a],” i.e., Webster’s “intermediate” a, 
which is rare indeed west of the Hudson and south of the Potomac and 
the Ohio. 

Other characteristically American pronunciations are only men- 
tioned in the Introduction, pp. xlv—vii. Some of these should, however, 
be embodied in the dictionary, especially the nearly monophthongal as 
distinct from the strongly diphthongal British pronunciation of the 

* A Dictionary of English Pronunciation with American Variants (in Phonetic 


Transcription). By H. E. Palmer, J. V. Martin and F. G. Blanchford. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1927. 
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vowels in made and mode, the common loss of the y-glide in words like 
new, due, tube, and the long vowel in song, long. 

Besides the regular variations, words with strikingly divergent pro- 
nunciations are noted, such as the nouns and adjectives in -ary and -ory 
(e.g., mecessary, inventory) with secondary stress on the suffix in A.E., 
but without stress and the consequent loss of the vowel in R.S.; the 
noun record riming with chord in R.S., but ending like checkered in 
A.E.; restaurant ending like wrong in R.S., but like ignorant in A.E.; 
ate riming with met in the former, but with mate in the latter; lieuten- 
ant and schedule beginning like /eft and shed in R.S., but like /ute and 
sceptic in A.E. Other American variants should have been included: 
epoch beginning like epic, virtual with the sh-sound after the ¢, and 
educate with the zh-sound after the d, Chicago with the vowel of /og in 
the second syllable, the adjective alternate with stress on the first syl- 
lable, etc. 

The dictionary would be of much greater value if the American 
variant column had been planned with more care. While much interest- 
ing information is given, no attempt is made to indicate which of two or 


more pronunciations has the widest currency in America. For instance, 
the reader who is unfamiliar with American English will not know that 
the pronunciation of prelude and of scoff that appears in the R.S. col- 


umn is the usual one in America and not the one given in the A.V. col- 
umn, while the situation is reversed in the case of the nouns record and 
reptile. He will also remain in ignorance of the fact that in America 
hover usually rimes with cover. Moreover, it is not possible to gather 
from the dictionary whether the R.S. pronunciation of premature and 
progress (beginning like president and program) and of textile and do- 
cile (ending like tile and exile) is ever heard in America or not, or that 
in most of the United States tomato rimes with potato, or again that 
either and neither universally have the vowel of ease west of the Hudson 
River. In not a few instances a decidedly wrong impression is created. 
The British user of the book will be led to believe, for instance, that 
Americans prefer to stress the first syllable of garage. 

Some simple device in the printing of the book could have obviated 
many of the ambiguities. Others are, however, due to a fundamental 
misconception regarding the relation of American pronunciation to the 
Received Pronunciation, and a resulting desire to bring the former into 
harmony with the latter irrespective of actual usage instead of treating 
it as of independent oral tradition. This mistaken point of view finds 
expression in Palmer’s unwarranted extension of H. C. Wyld’s view of 
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the nature of the standard English of England to other forms of English. 
Summarizing Wyld’s view and extending its scope in parentheses, he 
says in the Introduction, page xvii: “Throughout the length and breadth 
of England (we might replace ‘England’ by the ‘English-speaking 
world’), Received Standard is spoken among the same kind of people, 
and it is spoken everywhere, allowing for individual idiosyncracies, to 
all intents and purposes in precisely the same way.” 

Can this by any stretch of imagination be said of the United States 
west of the Hudson and south of the Potomac and the Ohio? Would it 
not be essentially true if one said that the Received Standard pronuncia- 
tion is not spoken by the cultured classes in the United States and Can- 
ada beyond the narrow boundaries of the North Atlantic seaboard ex- 
cept as an individual idiosyncracy? 

The reviewer is personally familiar with the speech of a college fac- 
ulty of the Middle West. Only nine out of a hundred (four New Eng- 
landers, three New Yorkers, an Englishman, and a Welshman) speak, 
or approximate to, the Received Standard, and five (all of whom have 
spent considerable time at Harvard or in England) make a conscious, 
but rather unsuccessful, effort to do so. The student body is entirely un- 
touched by the Received Standard. And how many lawyers and physi- 
cians in Chicago are as much as aware of the existence of R.S.? Surely, 
if R.S. is the “class dialect” of the cultured classes in the entire English- 
speaking world, we should expect to find among the scholars, lawyers, 
physicians, and college students of the Middle West at least a desire to 
acquire this form of spoken English. 

HANS KurRATH 

Oxo State UNIVERSITY 





EXPERIMENTS IN WRITING 


Miss Luella B. Cook’s dedication of her new textbook to the adven- 
turous-minded suggests that Experiments in Writing’ is in some respects 
a departure from the usual text in English composition. Though the 
book does not contain material startlingly new, it is unique in boldly 
putting the emphasis upon the ideas to be expressed. According to the 
author, correct form is not the best approach to good writing. Of the stu- 
dent’s theme as well as of Hamlet’s play the material is the thing and not 
its grammatical or stage trappings. 

The main part of the book, 374 pages out of 504, is devoted to the 


*New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 504. 
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craft of writing. This includes 91 experiments, as the author calls the 
exercises, in which the pupil tries out thoughts and expressions; for exam- 
ple, he is directed to list striking words, analyze his reactions to familiar 
scenes, record impressions and incidents from life and books, list ideas 
he would like to pursue farther, and make a précis of some particular 
passage. These the student is to keep in his journal, just as though he 
were a professional writer. The experiments do not take the place of 
all formal assignments but are to serve as a storehouse of suggestions for 
his work on the poem, short story, essay, play, and book review. 

The embryo author is given 29 experiments on the study of words: 
their fascination, their power in photography including snapshots, time 
exposures, and sound pictures. A chapter is devoted to word music in- 
cluding rhythms, tone color, poem-patterns. Two of the experiments di- 
rect the student to compose poem-patterns for himself. The chapter con- 
cludes with 13 poems written by high-school pupils from all the four 
years of the course. 

One of the most commendatory features of the book is the use of 
high-school students’ productions for illustrative material, thus giving 
standards that a pupil has some chance of reaching. There are 132 pages 
of this matter, giving, besides the poems just mentioned, short stories, 
playlets, essays, and letters, all of a high degree of excellence. These are 
not used to the exclusion of models from literary masters. The experi- 
ments direct the student to many others where he can find the thing he 
is trying to gain. This latter forms an excellent method of dealing with 
the required outside reading that discourages so many teachers. 

In this craft of writing, grammar is used as a handmaiden to litera- 
ture. The chapter on “Sentence Architecture” discusses sentence ele- 
ments with reference to their effectiveness rather than to their grammati- 
cal correctness. Even the parts of speech are considered from the stand- 
point of their contribution to the thought. 

All the forms of discourse are taken up, but under original names 
and in an order different from that followed in many composition texts. 
Among the first experiments are those on concrete words and phrases. 
Description and narration come first. As the author maintains, man used 
his imagination and observation before his reason, and so the chapter on 
“Thereby Hangs a Tale” precedes “Pursuing the Idea,” “The Formation 
of Opinion,” and the “Student’s Mailbox.” 

Part II includes 120 pages on the mechanics of writing. The distin- 
guishing feature of this portion of the book is the provision for adapting 
the drills to the needs of the individual pupil. A whole class need not be 
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bored while the pupils are drilled in the use of commas to set off apposi- 
tives, nor a disproportionate part of the teacher’s time be consumed in 
giving the drills needed by only a few. The unit drills, each devoted to 
some particular rule or principle in punctuation and grammar, are ready 
for any pupil weak on any of these points. A table on the inside of the 
front cover quickly directs the student to the needed practice sentences. 
To determine a pupil’s particular difficulties, a series of diagnostic tests 
are furnished which also guide him to the needed drill. If the diagnostic 
tests reveal a too glaring ignorance on any point, the pupil is furnished 
with a series of “‘mastery tests” to set him right. As the book is intended 
for use in the last two years of the high school, this device for providing 
the individual student with the drill needed is invaluable. 

The shifting of the emphasis to the material for the craft of writing, 
the copious use of student productions for illustrative material, and the 
provision for the needs of the individual pupil in the mechanics make 
Experiments in Writing a notable contribution to high-school English 
texts. 

SuSAN E. WILcox 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 
The Grandmothers. By Glenway Wescott. New York: Harper & Bros., 1927. 


Pp. 388. $2.50. 

May a man relive the lives of his forebearers? Can he enter into the homely 
round of petty daily struggles of two generations ago until he becomes for the time 
the understanding spirit of those lives? If he can, and this novel is a most persua- 
sive affirmative, Glenway Wescott has reached that goal. Here on a spreading canvas 
is the processional of three generations against a background of Wisconsin home- 
stead, London, Cuba, and Chicago. A part of each story is here, enough of the pas- 
sionate beauty and tragic ugliness, fulfilment and frustration of our post Civil War 
days to make the book memorable not only for its innovation in form but for its 
uncanny realization of men and women soon to be utterly forgotten. It is a genuine 
“prize” novel. 

Meanwhile. By H. G. Wells. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. 

320. $2.50. 

Not only “the picture of a lady” but an insight into the thought and feeling 
and purposes of a vital young woman of the modern world. When Cynthia married 
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Philip Ryland, handsome young millionaire, she knew she loved him for themselves 
alone and the beauty of the life they could make together. But she had not yet 
guessed that even the “love of a life” is not a fruited bough low bending to the 
ground. When his casual, unimportant, happen-chance infidelity broke the mirror 
of their placid content, she sent him out to a man’s work while she solved her old, 
old problem in a new and unexpected way. Although the house party is amusing 
and its chief intellectual ornament, Mr. Sempack, talks with all the unerring pro- 
fundity of Mr. Wells himself, it is distinctly an interesting meanwhile book, not an- 
other tour de force such as The World of William Clissold. 


Black April. By Julia Peterkin. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1927. Pp. 316. $2.50. 
Only in Porgy and there only in the finest scenes lives the warmth and glamour 
of this beautiful chronicle of provincial negro life in the South. April, the planta- 


tion foreman, black and capable and tall, is the flower of this semiprimitive, back 
water civilization, but he is only one of a half-dozen characters drawn to the life, 
etched in with humorous incident, sketches of birth, death, superstitious belief, and 
telling dialogue. The very salt of the action, thought, and life of the people are 
here; and there are scenes that invite comparison with any literature. It a re- 
markable story of the daily living of a people foreign to our tradition and our ex 
perience, yet imbedded in the matrix of American life. 

Circus Parade. By Jim Tully. New York: Albert & Charles Boni, 1927. Pp. 

280. $2.50. 


In twenty impressionistic autobiographical chapters, the ugly glamorous jungle 
days that were Jim Tully’s circus life. Through them marches a horde of strang: 


quixotic, unforgetable creatures—gamblers, lion-tamers, roustabouts, th 
elephants, and tigers—all the tawdry tinsel of the “big-top.” The st 


eves, ireaks 


and powerful realism unlikely to please the “sunshine” school of readers 
The House of Lost Identity. By Donald Corley. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co., 1927. Pp. 324. $2.50. 


“Magic,” writes James Branch Cabell in his Introduction to this collection of 


eleven varied tales, carved in silver and old ivory. For the fanciful, the “Legend of 
the Little Horses,” the “Glass Eye of Throgmorton,” and the “Ghost Wedding” 
bridge the gap between fact and fantasy with the lace traceries of New France, 
China, Japan, and the familiar corners of our own hearth. Written, we think, for 


the grown-up not too young to play and subtle enough to enjoy the recurring over- 
tones of the gently ironic plot. 


The Ten Princes. Translated by Arthur W. Ryder. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 240. $2.00. 

These excerpts from the classic novel Adventures of the Ten Princes are rare 
examples of that great Indian literature just beginning to be made available to the 
West through translation. Nine princelings join Prince Rajavohana at his father’s 
court and all set forth to conquer the world. When they return they report their 
adventures, perilous and romantic. The writing has the charm of oriental thought 
and a piquant flavor that lingers like the bouquet of ancient liqueurs 
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God and the Groceryman. By Harold Bell Wright. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co., 1927. Pp. 360. 

Dan Matthews, clergyman, risen to the heights as a spiritually minded million- 
aire mine-owner and philanthropist has returned to the fold. His brooding, prophet- 
ic spirit has conceived a plan for the spiritual rejuvenation of our morally decadent 
generation. It is no less original and sweeping a program than the abolition of 
Christian denominationalism through the institution of a great new church which 
will minister to the fundamental needs of all people—not for entertainment and so- 
cial frivolities—but genuine worship alone. The groceryman, Joe Paddock, with an 
errant, social-climbing wife and a jazz-age daughter, Georgia, furnishes the thread 
of the story and carries out this millennial messianic program. The earnest, sincere 
writing, the Jeremiads against the spiritual bankruptcy of the church, the many 
passages redolent with Elmer Gantry, the scenes of wickedness, including, of course, 
a colorful movie of a lady defending her honor, and the Saturday Evening Post end- 
ing, heartily recommend the work to the child minds of grown-up America. 


Copy 1927. Chosen from the published work of The Writers Club, Columbia 

University. Pp. 339. $2.00. 

This fourth volume is evidence of the wide public success gained by the stu- 
dents in the advanced writing courses at Columbia. The material—short stories, 
essays, verse, and one-act plays—has all been published in avenues as widely distinct 
as Argosy, All Story Magazine, Midland, The Nation, and the New York Times. It 
is a unique, varied anthology of effective and pleasant reading. 


Now We Are Six. By A. A. Milne. Decorations by E. H. Shepard. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 103. $2.00. 

No one will believe it but here is Christopher Robin again in the inimitable 
verse of When We Were Very Young and Winnie-the-Pooh. He seems even more 
charming, “now that he is six,” playing with the “knight whose armour didn’t 
squeak,” catching beetles, and just thinking alone in the dark. But of course that is 
quite impossible. 


Ballads for Sale. By Amy Lowell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 


311. $2.2 


wn 


The third posthumous volume left by the large woman with the agile mind 
upon whose eager spirit these glowing fancies struck with the passionate kiss of the 
sun. Denied the normal activities of devouring femininity, she consumed herself in 
verse. Portraits, places, and people are here, with ballads, the “Plum-Blossom” con- 
cubine writing to her lord, the Emperor Ming Huang, the “Silent Husband,” “Cir- 
cus Tents by Lake Michigan”—all summoned from the corners of the world, Italy, 
Japan, Arizona, and the lake shore at Chicago. 


The Women of Point Sur. By Robinson Jeffers. New York: Boni & Live- 
right, 1927. Pp. 175. $2.50. 

A tremendous and terrible novel in verse bitten through in every fiber with the 
glowing intensity of Oedipus. It is a fitting sequel to Tamar, imbedding in granite 
verse the madness of Preacher Barclay in his rebellion against the meaningless sanity 
of ordered life, of conventional religion, the family, and social order. 
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Sonnets. By Amory Hare. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 41. $1.25 
Evenly written poetry that reflects elevation of spirit and high tranquillity. 
“Heaven, perhaps, is just October resting.” 


Selected Poems. By Walter de La Mare. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. 

) ro. $9 

Pp. 120. $2.00. 

Some of the best of de la Mare, excluding his children’s verse. Especially 
noteworthy is a series of nature poems on the “Titmouse,” “The Linnet,” “The 
Willow,” and “Noon and Night Flower.” 


More Contemporary Americans. By Percy Holmes Boynton. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 231. $2.50. 
A second book of vigorous interpretative criticism on contemporary American 
letters. Finding the roots of realism in Melville, Hearn, and Bierce, he proceeds to 
+} } 


Hergesheimer, Anderson, and Lewis, pointing throughout to the strength rather than 


the weakness of these central literary figures of our day. It is this mark of the 
higher critical r6le—that he makes his subjects understandable rather than weighs 
them in the balances—for which the essays are noteworthy. That and the thesis 


that there is an American literature. 
Building International Good Will. By Jane Addams, George W. Wickersham, 
Rabbi Wise, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Professor J. T. Shotwell, and Others 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 242. $1.50. 
/ 


This fine series of articles and addresses by leaders of the stamp of Jane Ad 
dams, Raymond Robins, Archbishop Keane, Frederick Lynch, and James T. Shot 
well is a broadside striking at the base of the institution of war. They do their work 


by pointing the modern world down the paths of peace. It is a volume of high 

y 3 I 

quality for classes in debate, the essay, or general literature. 

Oedipus or Pollyanna. With a Note on Dramatic Censorship. By Barrett H 
Clark. Seattle, Washington: University of Washington Book Store, 1927 


Pp. 37. $0.65. 


A finely conceived and vigorously written little essay against the busybody cult 
of “uplifters,” reformers, and censors, and in particular against the loose thinking 
which makes “sunshine,” and “‘wholesomeness” dominant art traits. The great works 
of art from Oedipus to Shakespeare and the plays of O’Neil are evidences, argues 


Mr. Clark, against this modern critical folly 


TEACHING 


Literature for Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Grades. By M. M. Stroh. New 

York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1927. Pp. 110. $1.50 

A survey of the junior high school field in literature—past practice, and a 
judicious selection from present usage and current thought. The most vital section 
stresses the necessity of studying student interest, at first hand, and through the 
medium of vital contemporary writers. Vigorous excerpts from Amy Lowell, Chris- 
topher Morley, Carl Van Doren, Louis Untermeyer, and others voice the protest of 
the creative mind against the narrow worship of the dead classics in our schools. 
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Teaching English with Standard Tests, Parts I and II. By C. C. Certain, 1927. 
Pp. 236. Mimeographed and printed by Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. Published for private distribution. 

Two manuals for classroom use forcefully presenting the need for objective 
measurement and working programs to fill those needs. Volume I is concerned with 
composition, mechanics, working schedules, and a typical outline of work; Part II, 
spelling, special aspects of testing, and a bibliography of the literature of examina- 
tions. Bound separately, or in a single volume with Parts I and II, is a supplement 
to Part I, Objective Tests in Teaching Reading and Literature. 


The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary Schools. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
and Percival W. Huston. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 208. 
Two informing essays, the winner of the Julius and Rosa Sachs Prize for 1926, 

and a runner-up. Chapter iv of the second contains a muscular statement of the 

standards and needs involved in the training of teachers of English. It is time to 
advance, the author urges, beyond the “Reorganization of English in Secondary 


Schools” to more specific ground. 


Secondary School Curricula. By Willis L. Uhl. New York: Macmillan Co., 


A historical, critical, and progressive treatment of the high-school curriculum 
addressed to teachers and advanced students of education. English is given a prom- 
inent place. 

Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1926. Edited by I. L. Kandel. New York: Macmillan 
? y 2 

Co., 1927. Pp. 597. 

Papers from fourteen countries summarizing the changes that have taken place 
in their school systems this past year. The authors are significant figures in educa- 
tion in the countries they represent. 

Stage Costuming. By Agnes Brooks Young. Illustrated by the Author. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 216. $2.50. 

A charming book for the manager of the theater workshop and all those con- 
cerned with costumes for plays by the costume director of the Cleveland Playhouse. 
Design, cutting, sewing, dyeing, and the final adjustments and revisions under the 
lights are well treated. Many clever turns of phrase, some fifty drawings, and nu- 
merous photographs enliven the book and give point to its chapters. 

How You Can Write Plays. By Mark Swan. New York: Samuel French, 1927. 

Pp. 254. $2.85. 

A worker’s guide book for the beginner by an experienced, successful technician, 
giving his complete and detailed advice on the construction of the drama. It is a 
practical manual by a worker—not a set of abstract principles by a theorist. 

The Cause and Cure of Speech Disorders. By James Sonnett Greene and Emi- 
lie J. Wells. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 458. $4.50. 

From their vantage points as director and supervisor of the National Hospital 
for Speech Disorders, the authors have written this text for students and teachers 
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interested in remedying stuttering, stammering, and voice conditions. The work is 

written in simple, non-technical style and is well illustrated with photographs and 

drawings. 

Shakespeare and Demi-Science. By Felix E. Schelling. Philadelphia: Press of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 1927. Pp. 221. $2.50. 

A series of twelve essays on Elizabethan topics, centering about Shakespeare. 
The volume is the first of the new series of faculty publications to be issued by this 
press. 

Chaucer. By George H. Cowling. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp 
223. $2.00. 

A literary and critical life that recreates the spirit of the Canterbury Pilgrims 
In the light of late scholarship Chaucer appears as man of affairs and student, suc- 
cessfully blending the world of the flesh and the spirit. The appendixes have a bibli- 
ography and a key to his language and meter. 

English Synonyms Explained. By George Crabb. New edition with additions 
and corrections. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. 8or. 
$2.50. 

The eleventh edition of this popular reference book has been revised and re 
written in part by the editor, and many new authorities added—without, however, 
impairing its original, unique flavor. 

Economic Life and the Curriculum. By Henry Harap. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1927. Pp. 188. $1.25. 

A brief, vigorous statement of economic demands, current research, and pres- 
ent tendencies in the curriculum of the American school. Like his earlier Education 
and the Consumer, it is a pioneer report that will be read wherever serious cur 
riculum students meet. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 


Dramas by Present-Day Writers. Edited by Raymond Woodbury Pence. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 690. 

Sixteen miscellaneous plays, long and short, representing some of our contem- 
porary English and American playwrights. Among the plays are: A Night at an 
Inn—Dunsany, Spreading the News—Lady Gregory, Loyalties—Galsworthy, Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire—Tarkington. A helpful finding list of plays, manuals, an 
is appended. 

The Copeland Reader—American Selections. By Charles Townsend Copeland 

and Thurman Losson Hood. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 

Pp. 1717. 

Selections from the pieces of American poetry and prose which Dr. Copeland 
has read aloud and tested in the classroom and the lecture hall. It is a collection at 
once so catholic and discriminating as to bring together the genius of Poe, Lincoln, 
Whitman, Robert Frost, and Sherwood Anderson. Teachers of oral expression and 
interpretative reading will find it unexcelled and largely unequaled. 
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High School English Exercises. By Ruth M. Whitfield. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. 71. $.52. 

These exercises in the essentials of grammar and mechanics of composition are 
designed to accompany Hitchcock’s High School and Junior High School English 
Books, but they may conveniently supplement any text or the teacher’s own instruc- 
tion. Emphasis is placed upon many common errors of punctuation, sentence com- 
pletion, and grammar—such as the use of commas, quotation marks, apostrophes, 
the use of pronouns and their reference, modifiers, and verb forms. There are in- 
struction sheets for teacher and pupil and a record sheet for scores. 





Handbook of Correct Writing. By Millington F. Carpenter, William S. Mauls- 
, and Thomas A. Knott. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 
Pp. 108. $.80. 


by 


A student’s guide whose chief aim is to economize the teacher’s and her pupils’ 
time in theme criticism. It offers a definite program of instruction in the “essentials” 
of English with emphasis upon the positive rather than negative assertions. The 
rules given are to be covered at the rate of ten or fifteen a day with a varying 
amount of time upon the examples, depending upon the ease of learning. Errors in 
themes are to be copied upon a separate sheet with the appropriate rule and then 
corrected, underscoring the improved procedure. This device, extended and ampli- 
fied, is used as the pivot of learning “good writing.” 

Types of Poetry. With Introduction and Notes by Howard Judson Hall. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co., 1927. Pp. 694. $3.00. 

This arrangement by types for the college and university is outlined in the cus- 
tomary manner: narrative, lyric, dramatic, and special types, including the unclassi- 
fied. There is a brief essay on the essentials of verse structure. Notes on the authors 
represented are included in a biographical index. 

Modern American Poetry. Selected by Conrad Aiken. New York: The Mod- 
ern Library, 1927. Pp. 367. $.95. 

A poet’s anthology of modern verse, selected as the editor is honest enough to 
tell us, frankly on the basis of his personal taste. Among the fifteen poets repre- 
sented are Frost, Amy Lowell, Lindsay, Wallace Stevens, William Carlos Williams, 
Robinson, Aiken, Bodenheim, and Kreymborg. 


A First and Second Book of Lyrical Poetry. Selected and edited by H. A. 
Treble and G. H. Vallins. New York: Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, 1926. Pp. 96. $.35 and $.45. 

Two volumes of easy poetry selected by English school masters for English 
pupils of the junior high school level. The famous poets, Scott, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Browning, Blake, Tennyson, and Shakespeare are represented. Longfellow 
interprets America with “The Windmill.” 

Washington and Lincoln in Poetry. Poems Chosen by a Committee of the 
Carnegie Library School Association. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1927. Pp. 71. $.60. 

Twenty-five Washington and thirty-four Lincoln poems valuable for holiday 
programs. The authors range from Guiterman to Lowell, Lindsay, Bryant, Byron, 
and Whitman, and include most of the best work done. 
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Romantic Prose of the Early Nineteenth Century. Edited by Carl H. Grabo 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 476. $1.00. 

Essays arranged as an addition to the Modern Student’s Library by a member 
of the English Department of the University of Chicago. The period covered begins 
with the French Revolution and ends with the Reform Bill, 1790-1832. Hazlitt, 
Lamb, DeQuincy, Cobbett, Hunt, Landor, Smith, Southey, Thomas Paine, William 
Godwin, and Mary Wollstonecraft are represented by highly concentrated selections 


from those explosive ideas which they fathered to the disruption of their social order. 

The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. Walter Hampden Edition 
With introduction by Montrose J. Moses and Critical Notes by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clark. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927 
Pp. 516. $2.50. 


Sensational stories have a life of their own and this one, which r it in its 
grosser aspects fill the divorce columns of one of our daily scandal sheets, | been 
immortalized by Browning, and now popularized by Walter Hampden in his suc 
cessful dramatization, “Caponsacchi,” becomes flesh and blood again. The complete 
text is given here for those who wish to trace again the subtle influence that ipt 
ed a priest to steal an Italian countess and drove her fiendish husband to an aristo 


crat’s revenge. 
The College Book of Verse—1250-1925. Compiled by Robert M. Gay. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 649. $2.00. 
A well selected volume of classic verse, ancient and modern, featuri1 
as well as lyric poetry. It is arranged chronologically, and equipped with a usab 
index of subjects, types, forms, technique, authors, titles, and first lines 


Science and Poetry. By I. A. Richards. New York: W. W. Norton & Co 

1927. Pp. 96. $1.00. 

Our hectic interest in poetry may be the last flurry before we consign it to the 
museum case of literature, or it may be the reorientation medium through which we 
are saved from the chaotic results of the steadily mounting wave of science. Galileo, 
Darwin, Einstein, Eddington, Behaviorism—our traditions and beliefs wither before 
them, and with belief has gone that naive positive simplicity which made the pro- 


duction of poetry possible. If the remainder of our potential poets are no spend 
- r 
Cc 71} 


themselves in scientific research, we must follow the lead of T. S. Eliot in The VV 
Land. 
Autobiographies: Reveries over Childhood and Youth and the Trembling of 
the Veil. By William Butler Yeats. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927 
Pp. 477. $3.50. 
The “Reveries over Childhood” tells the story of a sensitive eager boyhood, 
first, at home with his grandparents in Ireland, then during his school days in Eng 


land, and finally beginning that searching for his literary individuality that has ma 


him a distinctive figure in Celtic literature. “The Trembling of the Veil’ details his 
friendships and wanderings abroad, with frequent references and some interpretation 


of his interest in spiritualism and mysticism. 
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Adams’s Life of Shakespeare 





Setting new standards 


Among the universities using this book are 


Stanford University 
New York University 
Norwich University 
Furman University 
Queen’s University 
Syracuse University 
Trinity University 


University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 


Students’ Edition $2.00 


Selections from Browning 





Edited by GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


of Rochester 





of Washington 


of Michigan 
of Missouri 
of Minnesota 


of North Carolina 


of California 


“A much needed work produced in a very satisfactory way. The choice of 
poems could not have been better made; the notes are adequate and not too full 
or too numerous; the Introduction gives a very large amount of information, 
much of which, I believe, could not be found in any other single volume or indeed 
in any half dozen volumes. You will have accomplished your purpose of leading 
many readers to Browning, curious to know him and sympathetically inclined 
towards him, if others rise from the perusal of your essay as much interested by 
it as I have been. Please accept my congratulations upon the completion of what 
must have been a long and arduous task.’—George McLean Harper, Princeton 


University. 


In the Riverside College Classics, $1.00 


Gay’s The College Book of Verse 





A few of the universities already using this anthology 


Columbia University 
Brown University 
University of Delaware 
University of Colorado 
University of Vermont 
Wesleyan University 
University of Nebraska 





$2.00 
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University 
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West Virginia University 
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The Copeland Reader—An Anthology of Poetry and Prose—English Selections. 
By Charles Townsend Copeland and Thurman Losson Hood. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 1158. 

A large volume of selections from English literature, including much of the 
verse and prose which Dr. Copeland has read aloud during thirty-four years of 
teaching, lecturing, and reading. Much of it has been tested with classes and audi- 
ences at Radcliffe, and more recently, at Harvard. The selections are purely literary 
and range from the Bible to A Child’s Garden of Verse and the verse of the moderns 
There is a short prefatory series of miscellaneous, critical essays. 

A Celtic Anthology. By Grace Rhys. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1927. Pp. 352. $1.75. 

This fine collection of Irish, Scotch, and Welsh verse covers the entire range of 
the literature from the earliest period to the present. It is scholarly and balanced, 
yet so admirably selected that it will appeal alike to the general reader 
Celtic literature. 

Descartes Selections. Edited by Ralph M. Eaton. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 403. 

Concerning “Scientific Method and the Criticism of Knowledge,” “Metaphysics, 
Cosmology, Physics,” and “Physiology, Psychology, and Ethics.” There is a sound, 
readable prefatory introduction on the man and the significance of his work 
Plato Selections. Edited by Raphael Demos. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1927. Pp. 448. 

Excellent representative readings that inferpret the great philosopher for the 
beginner in abstract thinking. The editor has written a convincing introductory 
essay. 

Intercollegiate Debates—A ffiirmative and Negative, Volume VIII. Edited by 
Egbert Ray Nichols. New York: Noble & Noble, 1927. Pp. 458. $2.50 
The resumption of the annual volume which made up the Old Series published 

previous to the World War will be welcomed by high-school and college di 

and public-speaking instructors. Child labor, prohibition, the League of Nations, 

recognition of Soviet Russia, and the movement for uniform marriage and divorce 
laws are among the nine topics treated in the nine complete debates from as many 
colleges. 

College English Composition. By Edwin Francis Shewmake and Carl Lamson 
Carmer. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 405 
A text devoted to theory and practice: the whole composition, the paragraph, 

the sentence, the word, the types of discourse, letters, trouble spots in grammar, 

usage, and mechanics. There is a brief introductory chapter on the history of the 

English language, and numerous examples of fine writing illustrate the topics 

throughout the book. 

DeQuincey Selections. Edited by M. R. Ridley. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. 195. $1.25. 

A discriminating handbook of readings from the best of DeQuincey—that acute 
contradictory man of letters who was romancer, theologian, economist, historian, 
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and poet; yet who is known to a large section of the reading public only in his réle 
of opium-eater. With the readings are the well-known critical essays by Leslie 
Stephen and Francis Thompson. 


The Last of the Mohicans. By James Fenimore Cooper. A school edition. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 505. $1.00. 


Scaramouche. By Rafael Sabatini. A school edition. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Questions for Study, and Exercises by Max J. Herzberg. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 425. $0.92. 


Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. A school edition with an Introduction and 
Notes by Homer E. Woodbridge. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp 


j The Origin of Species. By means of Natural Selection or the Preservation of 
Favored Races in the Struggle for Life. By Charles Darwin. With an In- 
troduction by Edmund B. Wilson. Reprinted from the sixth edition. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 557. $1.00. 
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Why not submit your best student Essays and Verse 
each month for publication in The Magazine World 


ROUND TABLE PRIZES 
1927-28 


Essay Prizes Poetry Prizes 
First Prize $50.00 First Prize $50.00 
Second Prize 25.00 Second Prize 25.00 
Third Prize 10.00 Third Prize 10.00 


State Prizes State Prizes 
Honorable Mention Prizes ($5.00) Honorable Mention Prizes ($5.00) 
for the best essay published for the best selection of verse 
from each state from each state 


CovERING the full school year, 1927-28, The Magazine World will offer two 
series of prizes, Essay and Poetry, which will be awarded for the best student 
contributions appearing in the Round Table department. 


The award of the prizes will be announced in the May, 1928, issue of The 
Magazine World and will be based on all student material appearing in the Round 
Table from October, 1927, through May, 10928. 

’ ‘) . J? 


Three judges of recognized competency will be chosen to determine the merit 
of the various selections. The names of the judges will be announced in the Feb- 
ruary, 1928, issue of The Magazine World. 


The contest is open to all secondary school students. In each case, however, 
manuscripts must be countersigned by the teacher. Any number of manuscripts 
may be submitted, but only selections appearing in the Round Table at some 
time during the year will be considered in awarding the prizes. 

Space in the Round Table is always limited and the earlier your contributions 
arrive, the greater will be your chance of placing them and being eligible for the 
prizes of the year. 





No Manuscripts can be returned. Send Manuscripts to the 


ROUND TABLE EDITOR 


The Magazine World, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
in care of The Atlantic Monthly Company 






























































